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He presents a very comprehensive picture of the effect of the depression on the public 
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high school level. 





“The Socio-Economic Status of Negro College Students” is the title of a study 
made by the Editor and a committee on student aid at Howard University. The find- 
ings, based upon data obtained before the depression, indicate that the crucial prob- 
lem in the higher education of Negroes is found in the fact that the socio-economic 
status of the Negro college student has either been overlooked or improperly evaluated. 





Dr. ULLIn W. LEAvELL is a professor of education in the George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. Dr. Leavell presents a survey of the aims and 
activities of seven large philanthropic foundations which have been and are contribut- 
ing to the educational development of the Negro. He traces the development of these 
organizations from their origins up to the beginning of the depression. This account 
affords an almost indispensable background for understanding the effect of the depres- 
sion upon the educational activities of these organizations in behalf of the Negro, as 
related by their representatives in the Current Events section. 





Mr. Irwin V. SHANNON is a research assistant in the department of sociology in 
the Vanderbilt’ University, Nashville, Tennessee; and was formerly an assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology in the University of Kentucky. He presents the results of a study 
concerned with the teaching of Negro life and history in colleges and universities for 
Negroes, the extent to which such instruction is undertaken, and the relation of such 
instruction to the adjustment aspects of Negro life. 





Mr. Rayrorp W. Locan is a special investigator for the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History, and was formerly professor of modern languages in the 
Virginia Union University. Mr. Logan’s article is the second in a series of discussions 
on the segregation of Negroes for educational purposes in Northern states. A third 
contribution in this series will appear in an early issue. 


The Current Events section of this issue of the Journal is devoted exclusively to 
a consideration of the effect of the depression upon educational activities among Ne- 
groes. The representatives of philanthropic foundations and church boards furnish 
statements concerning the effect of the depression upon their educational activities 
among Negroes; and the various state directors and supervisors of Negro education 
give brief summaries depicting the effect of the depression upon the public education 
of Negroes. 
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Editorial Comment 


NEGRO EDUCATION AND THE DEPRESSION 


The prevailing depression is world- 
wide in its scope and influence upon 
every sphere of human endeavor. In- 
stitutions of higher learning through- 
out America are feeling the heavy 
hand of its handicap. The flood of af- 
fluence which swept over the nation 
immediately after the war poured un- 
wonted millions into the coffers of 
American colleges and universities. 
Philanthropists took great delight in 
disposing of their surplus accumula- 
tions for the enlightenment of their 
fellow men. Negro colleges and uni- 
versities were not neglected by this 
high tide of philanthropy. For a 
decade or more previous to the World 
War, it began to appear that the 
higher education of the Negro would 
die of neglect and starvation. Hamp- 


* Editorial Note: The Editorial Com- 
ment in this issue is contributed by Dr. 
Kelly Miller, a member of our Board of 
Contributing and Advisory Editors. Ordi- 
narily, this section is contributed by the 
Editor-in-Chief. The fact, however, that 
Dr. Miller can speak from a perspective of 
forty years of teaching, lecturing, and writ- 
ing to, for, and about Negroes, prompted 
the Editorial Staff to request him to sug- 
gest a solution of part of this important 
problem. 


ton and Tuskegee were absorbing the 
contributions of the philanthropically 
disposed, while Howard, Fisk, and At- 
lanta were left to struggle as best they 
could without much encouragement. 
But when Hampton and Tuskegee 
gave up their exclusive industrial 
propaganda and entered the sphere of 
higher and professional training the 
tide began to turn. Howard, Fisk, 
Atlanta, Dillard, and Johnson C. 
Smith were overwhelmed with an em- 
barrassment of contributions. Liter- 
ally, millions of dollars were dumped 
into their tills which hitherto had to 
be content with a few thousands. This 
sudden swelling of fortunes, naturally 
enough, led to sharp readjustment of 
traditional methods and scrapping of 
outworn procedures. These institu- 
tions began to lay foundations for the 
future as if this suddenly enlarged 
largess would last forever. No one 
could then dream that within a few 
brief years the nation would be en- 
gulfed in depression and that the 
fountain of philanthropy would cease 
to flow. 

These munificent donations were 
devoted mainly to the purchase of 
grounds, expansion of the building 








— 


program, and enlargement of ma- 
terial facilities. Expensive libraries 
and laboratories were installed, and 
learned faculties were secured to bring 
these institutions up to the standard 
of first-class American colleges. The 
equipment in material facilities and in 
personnel was made comparable to 
those of institutions for the most fa- 
vored white youth. In their ardor 
and zeal for the sudden expansion of 
Negro institutions the Foundations 
from whom most of the funds were 
derived seemed to overlook the fact 
that the two racial groups occupy 
widely separated economic and finan- 
cial levels. The occupation and in- 
come of the Negro race would hardly 
justify the expectation that any con- 
siderable number would be able to 
meet the tuition charges and living 
expenses thus imposed. It requires 
from two to three thousand dollars to 
put a student through his college 
course. Few Negro families can spare 
this amount from their family budget 
on the basis of their present accumu- 
lation and occupation and income. It 
is becoming more and more difficult 
for a student to earn any considerable 
portion of his college expenses by way 
of self-help. Twenty years ago, when 
these same institutions operated on a 
more moderate financial basis, almost 
any ambitious student could work his 
way through college. But now it is 
practically impossible. 
Comparatively little of these phil- 
anthropic contributions have gone to- 
wards a permanent endowment or 
scholarship fund. Any _ institution 
which must depend wholly upon tui- 
tion and current solicitations is in a 
very precarious condition, and espe- 
cially so in such depressive times as 
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these. The philanthropist, with in- 
come beyond the obligation to which 
he is committed, is almost a thing of 
the past. No one who cares for the 
soundness of his judgment would dare 
risk a prediction as to the duration 
of the present depression. The most 
optimistic can hardly expect it to lift 
before the expiration of another col- 
lege generation. In the meantime, 
unless some immediate help is brought 
to the Negro student by way of 
scholarships, this enlargement of ma- 
terial facilities will hardly be justified. 

It is also to be noted that the Negro 
as a whole is becoming increasingly 
unable to support his own institutions 
of higher learning. The diminishing 
scale of increase and mounting de- 
mands of living leave him little or no 
surplus margin for such support. The 
encouraging instances of self-sustain- 
ing institutions of a few decades ago 
are unable to keep the modern pace 
and must dwindle or disappear in face 
of the more exact requirements of the 
present day. Unless these institutions 
are included in the wider philan- 
thropic scheme or taken over by the 
state, their fate is not hard to foretell. 
The race must therefore look mainly 
to the state and private philanthropy 
for its higher educational develop- 
ment. The depression bears hardest 
upon the Negro who is least able to 
bear it, and makes him least compe- 
tent to maintain his own educational 
enterprises. Even the regular scholar- 
ship fund, to meet present pressing 
demands, must be drawn from other 
sources. 

The present year enrollment in 
American colleges is considerably 
smaller than that of the past few 
years. The prospect grows dimmer in 
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face of the stubborn depression, which 
gives no immediate sign of yielding. 
In the case of Negro higher institu- 
tions, this prospect is, of course, much 
more gloomy. 

If the educational foundations 
which have chiefly sponsored large 
programs of expansion for higher 
schools among Negroes wish to make 
their investments effective, they will 
be forced to provide some means 
whereby a requisite number of stu- 
dents may avail themselves of provi- 
sions already made in their behalf. 
For, after all, colleges and universities 
are made for students and not stu- 
dents for colleges and universities. 
To build and equip expensive estab- 
lishments without available student 
body would be a species of folly un- 
thinkable on the part of the men who 
support and manage these philanthro- 
pic foundations. To save the invest- 
ment already made and make it avail- 
able for the intended purpose, these 
philanthropists and foundations will 
do well to supplement their previous 
donations with adequate scholarship 
provision. 

This is the age of the syndicate 
and the merger. The Negro college 
and university cannot escape the ten- 
dency of the times which economy 
and efficiency demand. Negro schools 
and colleges were founded by religious 
enthusiasts on a wasteful and un- 
reasoned competitive basis. Rival de- 
nominations vied with each other in 
duplicating these institutions in every 
considerable center of Negro popula- 
tion. The motive was prompted by 
evangelical fervor and denomina- 
tional aggrandizement. The Congrega- 
tionalist, the Methodist—M. E. and 
A. M. E.—and the Baptist, all, estab- 





lished colleges and universities in the 
city of Atlanta, whereas available 
means and eligible student body for 
two generations ahead would hardly 
have supported one first-rate college. 
This is but a sample of what is done at 
Nashville, Tennessee, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, and other places. But now 
that the evangelical fervor has abated 
all but to the vanishing point, and 
denominational rivalry has become 
more subdued and restrained, the time 
has come for the application of effec- 
tive statesmanship to a much con- 
fused situation. Already, the educa- 
tional foundations have succeeded in 
combining several institutions in At- 
lanta into a single high-class college 
which promises better things for the 
future. This specimen consolidation 
is but typical of what might well be 
done in the interest of economy and 
efficiency throughout the educational 
field. Some such consolidation is 
necessary if suitable provision is to be 
made for the education of select Negro 
youth under competent auspices. The 
missionary spirit has all but spent its 
force. Denominational zeal has given 
way to the spirit of common sense 
and cooperation. Present-day condi- 
tions, accentuated by the depression, 
call for educational statesmanship. 
The several denominations, instead of 
operating its chain of schools, now ex- 
isting at a poor, dying rate, might 
well consider the feasibility of con- 
solidating them into one with ade- 
quate provision for high grade college 
work. Even with that, the larger 
question of inter-denominational co- 
ordination and _ cooperation with 
public school activities is well worthy 
of consideration. There are in all 
about 109 self-styled Negro colleges 
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and universities, professing to do work 
above the high school level. These 
accommodate a student body of about 
twenty-five thousand. All of these 
might well be condensed into ten or 
a dozen well-equipped institutions so 
distributed as to meet the local and 
general educational needs of the race. 
The saving secured and the efficiency 
accomplished by such consolidation 
might well provide adequate scholar- 
ships for the competent, worthy, and 
needy students who are now largely 
frittering away means and effort in 
their laudable, but futile ambition. 
The Negro race as a whole does not 
need more or bigger colleges, nor a 
greater number of students, but better 
ones. It is also obvious to those of 
wide observation and acquaintance 


that students who are able to pay 
their bills are not always the most 
promising material for race building. 
This will still have to be largely en- 
couraged by help from outside sources. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good. If the present depression will 
but result in a sensible educational 
consolidation and cooperation of 
Negro colleges and universities, the 
effect upon Negro education will be 
wholesome and salutary. The great 
need of the Negro today is not for 
more or larger institutions, but for 
better scholarship and more scholar- 
ships whereby the competent, worthy, 
ambitious youth may be equipped for 
higher service for the race and for the 
nation. 

Kewtiy MILter. 
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The Public Education of Negroes and the 
Current Depression 


N. C. NEWBOLD 


Sources OF INFORMATION 

In an effort to secure reliable data 
on this topic, in November, 1932, a 
simple questionnaire was sent to rep- 
resentatives of State Departments of 
Education in eighteen states, includ- 
ing the District of Columbia, and to 
superintendents of public schools in 
fifty-four cities. Below is given a 
copy of the questionnaire: 

1. What specific effect has the de- 
pression had upon the program of 
Negro Education in your state (or 
city)? 

2. What specific innovations have 
been instituted to meet the demands 
of a decreased budget? 

3. Have Negro schools suffered 
from the depression more, less, or 
about equal to the white schools? 

4. What effect has the depression 
had upon school enrollment, ete.? 

5. What has been, or is, the morale 
of your teachers in this period? That 
is, have they shown a complaining 
and an unhappy spirit, or have they 
sensed and understood the significance 
of the times, and gone ahead with 
their work faithfully and almost joy- 
fully, realizing both the need and the 
opportunity for sacrifice and service? 

6. Does your observation lead you 
to believe that the reduction in school 
funds, if there has been such, has cor- 
respondingly reduced the value of ac- 
tual instruction, or, have teachers and 
school administrators, realizing the 
possible loss to children, actually re- 


doubled their efforts and more than 
made up in good teaching and in 
spiritual quality for any financial 
hardships? 

7. What is the outlook for the im- 
mediate future? 

Replies were received from fifteen 
of the eighteen states and from forty- 
seven of the fifty-four cities. An ef- 
fort has been made to tabulate or 
summarize the returns from states and 
cities in brief form where the heart of 
the replies to each of the seven ques- 
tions used in the questionnaire may 
be seen and read almost at a glance. 
Summary I includes the returns from 
fifteen states, and Summary II, those 
received from the forty-seven cities. 

It will be observed that the fifteen 
states are all in the South, and there- 
fore include the densest Negro popu- 
lations; that the forty-seven cities are 
representative of the South, the East, 
the Middle West and the West. It is 
probably fair to assume that both 
states and cities in this study. include 
practically all areas of the entire 
country where there are separate pub- 
lic schools for white and colored chil- 
dren. It ought, therefore, to show rea- 
sonably well how the depression has 
and is affecting public schools for ten 
millions of the Negro population in 
the United States. 

In order to conserve space the ques- 
tions are repeated only in part at the 
head of the Summaries, but the reader 
is guided in the study of the returns 
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STATE 
EFFECT OF THE DEPRESSION UDO rue P 
. 1. Specific Effect of the | 2. Procedures Utilized to | 3. Comparative Effect upo 
STATES Depression | Balance Budget Negro and White Schools 4 
1. Alabama Impossible to answer now } Cannot tell until Legislature ad- | Have suffered proportionately (3 
| journs. Conditions now most | with White schools | 4 Enrollme 
| chaotic and uncertain | norma 
| 4 
2. Arkansas Stopped building activities. | Boards refuse to give definite | Have suffered more than Whit @ lim 
Turned young people to look contracts to teachers; teach- | schools; reduction in salarg | = i 
to other professions or | ers donate one ormoremonths’ | placed teachers below subsis ve 
trades for a living. Short- | pay, some teachers “board | tence level; Negro childm / 
ened terms, cut salariesand | around”’; warrants discounted | _ cannot buy textbooks A 
teaching forces | 10% to 50% 4 
3. Georgia Salaries reduced though prob- | Almost complete elimination of | | Believe Negro schools have ai. 4 Enrollme 
ably less for Negroes than | building and material im- | fered less than White sehos 7) Pure me 
Whites | provements. Teachers em- 3 initel 
| ployed without guaranteeing | w initely 
length of term or salaries 3 
4. Kentucky Capital outlay suspended and | In a few instances rural school | | About equally with Whi | fans unk 
| salaries slightly reduced terms reduced toward or to | schools ¥ pen 
the legal minimum | j oot 
| 
5. Louisiana Teachers salaries reduced, per- | One teacher will teach two | Negro schools have sullen | gear ae 
haps more than in White | short-term schools in same | more than White Fs =< 
schools. Teaching load in- | parishes. Half-day sessions | it 
. Rural terms re- | for primary children rt 
u | 
6. Maryland | County public schools have | Expansion of high school op- | About equal, apparently 
| suffered few ill effects from | portunities curtailed, both | 
| depression, salaries not re- | white and colored | 
duced | _—_— 
7. Mississippi | Arouse more genuine interest | Less No percer 
| on part of both Whites and 3 
| Negroes for better program | 
| for the Negroes EE 
8. Missouri | Building program discontin- | Have suffered more hearty a 
| ued indefinitely. Salaries | apparently 
\ reduced 15% | te 
| } ss A 
9. North Carolina | All salaries reduced 10% and | New School Law 1931 provided | About the same as ve) a 
| paid on that basis and on | state support for all schools schools te normal | 
} time white and Negro for 6 months { 
| term and in part for ex- 
} tended term | 
10, Oklahoma | Has slowed up program of | Lack of funds reflected in small | About the same Potable 
Negro education. me amount of equipment, books, 
teachers are unemploy ete. 
Salaries reduced 
11. South Carolina ' Schoolbuilding program | Longer teaching day, increased | | About equal to Whites —— 
| stopped. Impossible to keep | teaching load, ies re- 
up standards duced 
| Slightly la 
12. Tennessee | Buds ts for White and Negro | State Board of Education study- | About the same y 
colleges reduced 1634% ing the problem carefully and 
thoroughly 
| ; Increased 
13. Texas Shorter terms, salaries re- | Same as No. 1 | About the same as Whites cially in 
duced. Fewer teaching sup- 
plies. Slowing down of con- 
| struction. Increased teach- 
| ing load 4 
14. Virginia | No appreciable effect, though | Same as No. I and some teach | About the same 
| in some instances terms ers gave one to four w 
have been cut, and salaries give children regular Tenet | J 
cut in most instances | term ) : 
15. West Virginia Salaries cut from 10% to Same as No. 1 


20%. Term may be cut 


| 


| All have been treated alike | 
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iia ES af = Srate DEPARTMENTS OF EpucaTIon RELATIVE TO THE 

ON UMW rye Pustic Epucation or NEGROES 

Effect upn | 4, Effect upon | 5. Effect upon Morale 6. Effect upon 7. Outlook for the 
te School Enrollment } of Teaching Force Instruction Immediate Future 





ppertionsly Enrollment a8 good as in 
: normal times 


are long overdue 


| Morale most excellent and | 
commendable in spite of | 
fact salaries in most cases 


oo discovered no difference 
in quality of instruction 


Rather discouraging 











e than Whit /@ Enrollment and attendance | Morale last year fine. Now | Some reduction in general | | Valens people rally to support of 
oe Salar | have incr | teachers wonder if they are | school efficiency appears | schools (a) terms must be re- 
Pelow subs 5 not bearing too largeashare | _ likely | duced to 5 or 6 months, or (b) 
go chit , of the public burden caused | | salaries will be so low g 
by depression | | teachers will leave the pro- 
| | fession 
ota sched Enrollment and average daily | Morale not lessened. Teach- | Believes loss in revenue has | Doubtful. If depression con- 
= attendance have both def- | ers have risen loyally to | not produced correspond- tinues conditions in schools 
initely increased | the occasion. Consider their | ing loss in re yr | must grow worse and Negro 
| work a “service” rather | Teachers stimulated, too, | schools will bear an unjust 
| than a single job by need of holding a | share of the | 
with Whi |" “Has not noticeably affected | Morale of teachers distinctly | Believe work of teachers is as | Regular program will carry on; 
g school enrollment | g ey are carrying | good as it has ever been. with less revenue and delayed 
fs ; on | They have faith in their payment of salaries 
] 


| profession and in the public 








larger boys and girls | 


Enrollment has | Morale of teachers held up 
Especially is this true 4; | to a remarkable degree; 
continue to improve them- | 


selves for better teaching 


| In our judgment oy « | ) ; 
mn | the immediate future 
teachers faithful | 


| instruction has never 
so good, 
and devoted 


| 


See no signs of improvement in 





| 
| 
| 





| 


Program regarding salaries for 
| 1933 has not yet been deter- 
| 


min 








No perceptible effect 
their wor 
very patriotic attitude 


| Have gone happily along with | | The value of instruction has 
displaying a | 


possibly become enhanced 


| Rather encouraging 





| 


! 
| Outlook not encouraging 





So far, it is not believed that | 
has 


value of instruction 
been lowered 


| 


While not definitely encourag- 
ing, the future is not all dark 





| Teachers working as hard as 
| usual 


| 
| 
| 








| Instruction has not suffered | Dark, because lawmakers and 


| because school people have 
| been willing to bear their 


share of hardships 


taxpayers want to reduce pub- 
lic expense which means the 
schools will suffer 








| Teachers making greater ef- 


| forts to improve instruction 


Good, if state takes over pay- 
| ment of salaries 





| Appears to be no let down in 
| the quality of instruction. 
| Teachers willing to bear 
} their share of sacrificing 


Hopeful, provided state per 
capita apportionment can be 
maintained at present level 








Value of instruction has not 
been reduced, as good, per- 
hage better than the year 

re 


Outlook uncertain, but hope to 
continue eight months term 
for all schoo. 








| 


"There has been no breaking 
down anywhere so far as 


Enrollment has increased | Teachers going about their 
ore hear throughout the State } daily tasks in same fine | 
i | spirit as heretofore 
Pe Wh! Enrollment increase has been Morale of teachers has been 

4 normal, perhaps above excellent, if possible more 
te normal in high schools determined than ever to do | 
i good work 
Fe Probably increased enroll- Morale of teachers is good 
: ment 
> | 
| 
ites Fe Some schools increased en- | Teachers have shown won- 
, , rollment derful spirit, have reacted 
¥ marvelously to the situa- 
re | tion 
é Slightly larger enrollment Morale excellent. Teachers 
(f yorking faithfully and joy- 
=e Increased enrollment, espe- | Morale good. N 
: pe- orale gi o whining or 
Whites % cially in high school complaining. “An i improve- 
x ment in school spirit” says 
f | a superintendent 
4 Increased enrollment and at- | Morale of teachers has been | 
ye tendance wonderfu!; have worked | 
2 | splendidly in spite of salary 
} | cuts 
: Increased both , cemaotery | Teachers showing a wonder. | 
ad alike | and high schoo ful spirit. Thinking more 
8) 








“service’ than salary | reports indicate 
cuts 


The future promises improve- 
ment 
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SUMMARY II—Repuies From SUPERINTENDENTS op ClTY I 
OF THE DEPRESSION UPON Tag lUBLIC 
CITIES 1. Specific Effect of the | 2. Procedures Utilized to 3. Comparative Effect upon * 
= Depression } Balance Budget Negro and White Schools }— 
1, ALABAMA | at 
a. Birmingham | None as distinguished from | Pupils per teacher increased; | No more nor leas than vi} I Ine 
education of whites | number teachers reduced schools —_ 
| : limen 
b. Montgome: | Running regularly as long as | 10% cut in salaries, contracts | About equal | Enro 
a we can ? | “for half regular number | creased 
| - 
2. ARIZONA | | ; — 
a. Phoenix | None. No more than upon | Teachers’ load is heavier | Same as whites ay 
whi | 
3. ARKANSAS | i no 
a. Fort Smith Smaller salaries for teachers | None Basolliher 
b. Little Rock | None as yet. Salaries may | Size of classes increased. Some | School for both races suffer | ato 
| be reduced next year | platoon schools* | = 
| | 
4. DELAWARE | | 
a. Wilmington None | No decreased budget for Negro Increased 
| education 
wis No specific eff | edaeod) teeta 20%; ie) Negro teachers suffered Increased 
a. Miami No specific effect on program u nudge : - chers suffered more. | 
| reduction re Whites suffered in personnel | grades 
b. Tampa Reduced salaries | Cut in supplies and other op- Apparent! 
| erating expense pone ' 
6. GEORGIA | | ee 
a. Atlanta | Program of Negro education | Size of classes increased | About equal to that of vo high en 
not curtailed | 
b. Augusta Increased the enrollment | Increased the teaching load | Yes—no books, no clothes, ete. eae 
7, ILLINOIS | | None. D 
a. Cairo Going on about the same | 10% cut in salaries. Reorgani- | The same ple mox 
| _ zation in high school Acar Enrollmer 
b. East St. Louis None whatever. Progressive | Reductions so slight, no innova- | No distinction 1902. 1¢ 
program as us tions necessary PS kas 
8. INDIANA | About the 
a. Gary No different from the other | Shortening school year and re- | No difference 
| schools | duction in all costs Lees in ¢ 
b. Indianapolis None | Shortage of supplies, decreased | Just the same in high 
salaries 
9. KANSAS | None. U 
a. Kansas City None | Five teachers less elected | Equal to white schools enrollm 
| | and Jr. 
| . 
b. Topeka None | Slight decrease in salaries, small | No more than white schools Enrollmer 
| purchases for equipment, but 
not suffering TD seaptcitiielias 
10. KENTUCKY | Increased 
a. Covington Little or none | Careful economy and 5% re- | Equal si 
| _ duction in salaries / : Normal i 
b. Lexington Very little effect. Provide | Cut ws 4 A eliminating H. 1 Less if any difference culty 
many more free lunches | and Ind. Arts in 3 1-6, 1 more bc 
| in Kgn. and lin H.S Apparent] 
c. Louisville Suspension 10% in salaries | 15% salary withheld to be paid | Suffered same ways as vhitt| hes. it 
1931-32. Increased teacher | _ end of year if money available schools ’  enrollm 
load, decreased teacher per- | } 
sonnel | a 
| ._——_— 
11. LOUISIANA Veet 
a. Baton Rouge | Reduction in operation cost | The 15% reduction in operation | Same reduction as in whip 
| of 15% cost is the only innovation schools LS 
| Enrollmer 


b. Shreveport 


Attendance not diminished, 
work up to standard 


Teachers gave one month's sal- 
ary in order to balance the 
budget 





Equally with the whites 
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MENTS 0) . 
PON tayiuBLic EpucaTion or NEGROES 
— ] 
Effect u 4. Effect upon 5. Effect upon Morale 6. Effect upon | 7. Outlook for the 
ite Sch poa Enrollment | of Teaching Force Instruction | Immediate Future 
ools | 
pomanpemietinecl | } } 
than whit | Increased, but not up to | | Morale of teachers could not | Value of instruction not | Outlook not encouraging. Can- 
a te | —_ ae See in white | _ be better greatly reduced due to fine | not hope to capitalize fine 
) | ’ spirit of teachers | _ spirit too long 
| on moll both races in- | Teachers have worked faith: | | Schools seem to be better | Dark and uncertain 
| creased fully and joyfully than ever before 
| | | 
=: “t | | | 
Very little, if any | Could not be better | No, every -— is putting forth | Not very bright 
| greater effort | 
} | | 
None | Good spirit | Redoubled efforts | Gloo. 
races suf Enrollment increased partly | Morale excellent. No real | | Retrenchment will mean loss | I odate future extremely 
vd due to new program | test of attitude yet | be —_. of teachers dark 
| Wi e up loss 
Increased in high school Excellent | | Not very bright, but better than 
| most places 
| | | 
ae en Increased enrollment in all | Morale not changed, very | No reduction in efficiency. | Outlook is very encouraging 
fe grades | good. Negro schools best Better attitude on part of | 
personne they have ever been | teachers and pupils | 
Apparently none | Morale of teachers fine | Reduced to some extent | Not good 
| | 
| 
oe ofinamaal Increase in junior and senior | Negro teachers show fine We feel instruction has im- | Fear further retrenchments will 
| high enrollment spirit. Offered to take cut | proved. More attention to necessary 
| to prevent release of teach- pupils from poor homes 
| _ ers 
clothes, ete None | Fine. They are all 100% Our teachers meet the situa- | A big building program with 
| willing | tion like good soldiers | several new schools in prospect 
| 
None. Decrease due to peo- | They have been mighty nice | They have worked harder | Doubtful. If we can collect 
_ Ple moving elsewhere | _ through all our trouble than ever 75% of taxes we will be O. K. 
Enrollment for September | Morale high; teachers work- | No loss to children here on | Good for education 
1902, 164 over Sept. 1931 | ing with understanding | account of depression 
| | 
} | | 
| 
About the same Spirit fine Same a of teaching, only | Not too good 
| | term shorter 
Less in elementary, increase | The latter—Very fine spirit | As yet no, if it continues I | Not good 
in high school grades | | cannot tell 
ae None. Unusual increase in | Morale of our teachers excel- | No reduction that has af- | Salaries reduced 8-7/10% which 
enrollments in high school | fected the efficiency in any is in keeping with cost of com- 
and Jr. College | way whatsoever modities. Board's fund ample. 
| Salaries on time according to 
, } ae schedule 
we Enrollment larger than ever | Teachers have been cheerful | Our instruction is as good as | Nobody knows 
ever 
| | 
Increased | Morale excellent | No definite loss Better 
* : | } 
Normal increase, more diffi- | No complaining, fine attitude | No material loss in instruc- | Good locally 
ice 
— a... attendance, | | tion as yet 
ore to bu | 
as wk Apparently the depression | Morale fine. Negro teachers | So far no reduction in value | Finances will be no better, but 
ys has little influence upon | offered to teach extra month | of instruction, slight in schools will be better adjusted 
enrollment | without pay if necessary | a be aarp not “y to the situation 
| special subjects, music, art, 
| | ete. 
| 
is in whit} Increased enrollment Teachers have realized greater | | Quality of work being done | Not bright, but see no indica- 
t | = to that of former tion of its becoming dark 


» Enrollment not so 


rhites last year 


large as 


opportunity for service and 
are joyfully rendering it 


Morale good, as much pep as | 


in normal days 


Pa: ae reduction largely 
overcome by efforts of 
teachers. Morale affected 
if depression long continued 





Depends upon how well taxes 
are collected 





— 


—— 
duces nut 


of teachers. Two sections in 1B grade coming one half day. 































































































and reduced salaries 


been eliminated 
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SUMMARY | —Coni 
e 
CITIES 1. Specific Effect of the 2. Procedures Utilized to 3. Comparative Effect upon a 4 
- Depression Balance Budget Negro and White Schools | 
12, MARYLAND ees | i 
a. Baltimore Increased number pupils in | Each employee viounteered | Equally with the white schools |) Increase 
| class rooms—as yet no| contribution of 64% to bal- | 4 
handicaps ance budget 
b. Cumberland No change | None | No difference Increase 
13, MISSISSIPPI Bo 
a. Meridian | Building program planned | Part time school attendance but | Suffered less generally speaking = 
1929 ‘“‘gone by the board” | reduction in number of Negro than white teachers ten 
teachers 
| 
} ree 
14. MISSOURI Niwa 
a. Kansas City Moving on as usual Teachers’ salaries cut 124%. | The same Non 
| | Increased size of classes High S 
b. St. Louis Same as for white schools | 10% reduction in salaries. Mor- | Equal posi 
| atorium on new building and 
| ¢apital outlay 
15. NEW JERSEY ; | Fnrollm 
a. Atlantic City Effects uniformly felt in all | Teachers agreed to 10% cut in | Equal beeat 
schools | 1932-33. Reduction in teach- pia 
| ing force by not filling vacan- 
| cies 
16. NORTH CAROLINA | 
a. Winston-Salem | Not serious | Less than white Increas 
| | 
17. OHIO | Aull Ties 
a. Cincinnati | None other than that which | Feeding and other relief pro- | Equal enroll 
has touched all schools. cedures ? 
Great need 
18. OKLAHOMA | | ae No part 
a. Oklahoma City | Decreased appropriation | None About equal crease 
b. Tulsa | No reduction in service | Current expense budget re- | Less than white schools | Very sli 
| duced 11.6% from last year F 
| fi 
19. PENNSYLVANIA — Practica 
a. Coatesville Prevented plans for special | Teachers salaries reduced. | Affected as are other schools 
| classes and voc. training | Dropped institute program 
for those who do not want | and evening school program i 
academic training for adults : : © Enrollm 
b. Harrisburg Very little effect | Reductions in salaries, supplies, | No difference ilies 
| maintenance | distrie 
2 . : bee et : , , ' Increase 
ce. York | Very little except teachers | New teachers employed at min- | No difference; if anything Ne | 
supply more food and cloth- | imum salaries | gro pupils are better housed | 
ing | and better taught u 
4 
20. SOUTH CAROLINA : | mS ineess 
a. Columbia Continuing nine months term | Instruction Budget decreased | No more than whites & dents 
and all activities for past | 124%. ‘Teachers’ load in- | i Enroll 
d five years | creased > Increase 
b. Greenville None thus far | 20% reduction in salary | Equally 
| i. 
. 1, ee | ’ Practical 
c. Spartanburg Teachers and people taking | None, except Manual Training | About equal * 
work seriously | in Negro high school has | be 
| been suspended | 4 
21. TENNESSEE a | None 
a. Chattanooga None, except supervisor | Salary donation 1} payments Same 4 
dropped } & 
, ‘ | 7 , *  Increasec 
b. Knoxville | Salaries both races cut 15% Less. Built new Negro school grades 
| | added Jr. Business Course | 
; ae | . | and 3 Negro night schools ’ Enrollm 
c. Memphis Checked building program | In few instances courses have White and colored have sul < 
| | 


| 
| 
| 


fered alike | } 








i" 
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ARY IP —(Continued 
, 4. Effect upon | 5. Effect upon Morale 6. Effect upon 7. Outlook for the 
ect upon Enrollment of Teaching Force Instruction | Immediate Future 
» Schools | 
; reased enrollment | Teachers have worked hap- | Do not feel that children | Very encouraging. Erecting 
hite schools | ” pily without complaint, | have lost many new buildings with 
\ spirit excellent | both labor and _ materials 
: _.. | _ cheaper than ever before 
Increased it The latter | Our teachers have a fine spirit | Continued economy 
. Increased enrollment and at- | Teachers accepting condi- | Value of actual instruction | Expecting to continue operating 
ly speaking go tions as they are and are undoubtedly reduced. Limit Negro schools for nine months 
ne g “carrying on’’ despite hand-| to teachers’ capacity no 
: icaps | matter how fine their 
spirit 
—$$_$_$___—___ 4 | | 
None Going joyfully on Quality seemingly just as eg pain the same as 
1% i‘. 932-33 
4 High School enrollment in- | Teachers showing fine spirit | No noticeable effect Conditions not expected tochange 
creased approximately 20% of cooperation materially within the year 








Teachers understand situa- | 


Enrollment appreciably higher i i 
tion and are working joy- 


ist because of lack of employ- 


Teachers and administrators 
are redoubling efforts and 


Extremely uncertain. Further 
—— decrease will seriously 
handicap the function of in- 





classrooms 


on the attitude or action of 


ment | fully and faithfully are making up for possible 
losses to children struction 
Increased Fine spirit | Have made up for crowded | In our community it depends 


the state 





| 
Meet the situation in a very | 
fine way 


Increased junior high school 
enrollment 


Outcome has not been ma- 
terially harmed 


I feel it will become better 





No particular increase or de- | Very good morale 


_ crease ; 
Very slight reduction Morale better, teachers ap- 


Teachers are doing their ut- 
most for the children 
We are getting increased re- 





Not much change 
No further reduction in prospect 





| 
ols preciate having position in turns, in our judgment | 
i these times 
fi 
ala Practically the same Morale excellent Teachers have redoubled their | Must exercise utmost economy 
F echoo efforts to help children with possibility of further 


Teachers are trying to be 
cheerful and happy 


Enrollment reduced. Fam- 
ilies moved to suburban 
districts 

Increased Splendid morale. Give time, 


ything Ne money, food, clothing to 


ter housed 


Teaching force bending every | 


effort to render most ex- 
cellent service 

This question does not ap- 
ply; been more fortunate 


budget cuts 


Very favorable 


Conditions still relatively good. 
Will be bad if upturn does not 




















help needy than most communities come 
bet | 
Increased seriousness of stu- | Splendid professional spirit | Am of the opinion there has 
5 dents toward their work. among both white and Ne- been no reduction in serv- 
Enrollment about the same gro teachers ice 
Incr By far the finest morale I | No reduction in value of in- | Not promising, but we are ex- 
have ever seen | struction; services rendered pecting to run 9 months 
; | _ better than ever ; 
Practically none Teachers’ conduct has in the | Teachers have done their | We think there will be improve- 
main m very praise-| duty ment 
worthy 
—e | | 
[> None | No “griping” | No reduction in value of in- | Fair 
} | struction. Teachers have 
ate Pe | __ given best efforts , 
hoal Increased, especially in upper | “I honor their spirit” | No reduction in value in- | Hope to avoid further retrench- 
on me ; grades seaetien, Teaching morale 
i . | | _ hig 
Fe | Enrollment about normal | Teachers have shown a beau- | Do not think standard of in- | Delinquent taxes increased, 
have 8 tiful spirit | struction has been hurt; | problem growing more acute 
| children will suffer little | 
due to depression | 
| 
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SUMMARY | 
7 1. Specific Effect of the 2. Procedures Utilized to | 3. Comparative Effect upon i 
CITIES Depression | Balance Budget Negro and White Schools 
22. TEXAS 
a. Dallas | Going on as before. Practi- | All salaries cut 14%; rigid econ- | Just the same 
cally nothing been | omy practiced in use of sup- | 
| eliminated plies 
b. Houston | Increased size of classes | None Equal 


c. San Antonio 


about 38% 


Keeping up all activities but | None 
had average salary cut of | 


Same as white but teaching 
load increased less for Ne 
groes than whites 





23. VIRGINIA 


Increased school enrollment Increased teacher load 


| 





a. Norfolk In proportion 
b. Richmond 10% salary cut Fewer night and vacation | Same ratio 
| schools 
24. WEST VIRGINIA 
a. Charleston None | 10% salary cut on all employees | About equal 
b. Huntington None | Reduced salaries only No difference 











from states and cities by numbers 
which refer to the various questions in 
the questionnaire, page 5. 


Some ENcourRAGING COMMENTS 


The statements contained in the 
Summaries, state by state and city 
by city, are so clear and definite in 
most instances there is no apparent 
need for an attempt at interpretation 
or a different type of summarization. 
Indeed, such an effort would require 
expansion beyond the limits of this 
paper. It is believed, too, that persons 
who will be interested in this material 
will prefer to study the findings as 
they are given in the Summaries by 
states and cities in comparative form 
and in parallel columns. It seems ap- 
propriate, therefore, that having 
stated the purpose of the study, sum- 
marized in tables as briefly as pos- 
sible the returns from fifteen states 
and forty-seven cities, the remainder 
of this article should include in the 
main some significant additional state- 
ments that came in with the formal 
replies. 


From Miami and Dade County, 
Florida, comes this declaration: “Ne- 
gro education in this county has made 
great progress in the last two or three 
years, but of course we have a long 
way to go yet to have a satisfactory 
program. Our main difficulty has been 
and is yet a lack of classrooms, 
and physical equipment for Negro 
schools.” 

Louisville, Kentucky, sends the fol- 
lowing cheerful message: “The policy 
underlying the retrenchment program 
has been to protect the health and 
safety of individuals, to keep good 
morale in the teaching staff and the 
student body, and to avoid, as far as 
possible, retrenchments which deprive 
children of benefits which are not 
readily obtainable through other 
agencies.” 

From Baltimore, Maryland, comes 
this: “The outlook for the immediate 
future in Baltimore is very encourag- 
ing. It happens that we had allocated 
considerable funds for the erection 
and equipment of schools before the 
depression set in. The depression 








—Co 
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Slight 
but 
scho 

None 


Enroll 
at 83 





See Nc 


None 





Increas 


None 
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4. Effect upon | 
Enrollment 


5. Effect upon Morale 
| of Teaching Force 


6. Effect upon | 
Instruction . | 


7. Outlook for the 
Immediate Future 





Slight increase in elementary, | 
but large increase in high 


school 


None apparent 


Enrollment 4.6% greater than 
at same time last year 


Met situation faithfully and 
courageously, believing they | 
have suffered less than | 
people they serve | 


decreased, 
} 

| Have gone ahead faithfully 

| 

| 

| 


conditions 
and courageously 


| Both groups teachers realize 


opportunity for sacrifice | instruction 


Efficiency of instruction not 
cre entire r 
striving to meet existing 


| Part loss in results, but not 
in same ratio as reductions | 


| No desire to decrease taxes for 
corps | schools locally. Probable de- 

| crease in state aid 

} 
| Depends on December tax col- 
lections and state legislature. 
| It will not be better 


| Not reduced value of actual | No outlook for any betterments. 


Be doing well to keep present 
} 
| prvi aes 2 








and service 
| 
See No. 1 | “Understanding” | No loss in value of instruc- | Hopeful 
sie | tion. Teachers have worked 
| | _ faithfully } 
None | Shown fine spirit | No change | Not good 
Increased it | Teachers have a fine attitude | Every one is doi ; his best | Depends. If no change, no 
and good spirit regardless of conditions | Worse 
None Going ahead rejoicing Service is improved 











ee S SORT ee 


a nn 


brought us cheaper labor and cheaper 
materials, thus affording the erection 
and equipping of buildings at far less 
cost than formerly. By good business 
management, we have been able to 
save enough money to erect many ad- 
ditional buildings. At this time we 
are erecting several new buildings in 
the city of Baltimore.” 

Other fine and inspiring statements 
are: 

Augusta, Georgia,—“I cheerfully 
testify to the splendid spirit of the 
teaching force. They have responded 
with a devotion that is most worthy 
of the profession.” 

Cairo, Illinois—“I am sure we 
have the best system for colored stu- 
dents in Illinois. I think we will be 
able to keep our standard.” 

East St. Louis, Illinois——‘Usual 
annual appropriation for library, ref- 
erence and supplementary books just 
authorized—$.50 per pupil for the 
junior and senior high, and $.20 per 
pupil for elementary schools.” 

Indianapolis, Indiana, — “There is 
no difference between Negro and 


white schools in budgeting procedures 
—all share alike.” 

Lexington, Kentucky,—‘“Negro sal- 
aries here, while low, have increased 
from 50 per cent to 110 per cent since 
1920. All salary increments for credits 
and experience were added this fall 
and a 5 per cent cut taken. This is 
our first cut and only one for this 
year.” 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana, —“. . . 
certainly there is no indication that 
public opinion will demand greater 
retrenchment for the education of the 
Negro than it will for the education 
of the whites.” 

Tulsa, Oklahoma,—‘“Our per pupil 
cost was $91.18 on A.D.A. basis last 
year.” 

State of Alabama,—‘A spirit of op- 
timism—difficult for white people to 
understand—has characterized Negro 
teachers and workers.” 

State of Georgia,—‘I am not sure 
but that the economic stress of the 
present times has not been a good 
thing for us in that it has drawn our 
attention away from material expan- 
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sion (as important as this may be) 
and has forced the average school 
man to consider, probably more than 
he has ever done before, ways and 
means of improving the teaching pro- 
fession.” 

State of Mississippi—“My per- 
sonal opinion, however, is, in a nut- 
shell, the program of Negro education 
in Mississippi will owe a debt of grat- 
itude to the depression.” 

State of Maryland—‘“The entire 
budget necessary from State and 
county funds for 1931-32 was raised 
in every county, with one exception, 
in which a bank failure was the cause 
of a small reduction in funds.” 

State of Arkansas,—“Teachers did 
not understand economic conditions 
and believed that their troubles were 
temporary and that the people would 
rally to the support of the schools. 
This year, with conditions no better, 
or perhaps worse, teachers are begin- 
ning to wonder if their sacrifices are 
met by equal ones on the part of the 
general public.” 

State of West Virginia,—‘“I at- 
tended a Round Table meeting last 
week with nearly two hundred teach- 
ers. Every teacher in the group 
seemed to be happy, thinking more of 
the service they may render than of 
the cuts they have received in sal- 
aries.” 

State of Kentucky—‘“Our enroll- 
ment is as good as it ever was. Our 
attendance was never better. . . . Our 
school buses still run, as many as ever, 
over roads as well maintained and to 
schools as well taught. The Negro 
teachers of Kentucky are not indulg- 
ing in the psychology of depression.” 

In a splendidly phrased statement 
in a half dozen lines from Texas is 


brought together and epitomized the 
heart and soul of the matters under 
discussion as follows: “It is thought 
that the following are the most impor- 
tant ways in which public schools for 
Negroes have been affected in Texas 
by current economic stress: shorter 
school terms, reduced teachers’ sal- 
aries, curtailment in teaching supplies 
and equipment, a marked slowing 
down in the construction of school 
buildings and repair work, an increase 
in teaching load, an increase in en- 
rollment, and an wmproved under- 
standing as to the values and purposes 
of education.” 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


A careful study of the Summaries 
both of states and cities will most 
likely convince the thoughtful reader 
that officials making the returns have 
been humanly optimistic and reported 
conditions in the most encouraging 
light possible. However, such a study 
will also convince the reader that, as 
great as were the handicaps suffered 
by the Negro schools before the de- 
pression, these handicaps have in most 
states and cities been multiplied and 
become more burdensome during the 
depression. While the actual cuts in 
salaries, terms, supplies and the like 
have been severe, perhaps the great- 
est loss to the Negro schools has been, 
and is, the inability of the states and 
communities to provide for reasonable 
expansion in these schools. 

This loss can be more readily and 
more accurately appreciated when it 
is known and understood that de- 
velopment in buildings, equipment, 
better trained teachers, busses for 
transportation, extension of terms, 
and all other permanent improve- 
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ments and betterments involving in- 
creased capital outlay and current ex- 
pense in Negro schools have lagged 
far behind such development in white 
schools. This is true although such de- 
velopment in Negro schools in the last 
decade has been in many sections 
truly remarkable. 

The Negro schools at this time, 
therefore, are not only suffering from 
the current depression, for lack of 
operating expenses, but also, and per- 
haps more grievously, for lack of 
urgently needed buildings, equipment, 
supplies, longer terms, high school fa- 
cilities and the like, because the de- 
pression has cut off the hope for these 
delayed improvements. 

In some quarters the pinch of the 
present situation is so keen and so dis- 
couraging, it has perhaps made such 
an appeal to school officials it will 


mean rapid improvements among 
Negro schools if and when conditions 
improve. 


Finally, the reader is requested to 
consider this whole matter from one 
other point of view: Almost invari- 
ably, in the reports that have been re- 
ceived from states and cities, and 
summarized in preceding pages, the 
spirit and attitude of teachers and 


administrative personnel have been 
put down as excellent, wonderful! 
This is highly complimentary to school 
workers of all types, and is as it 
should be! However, is there not a 
real danger to the schools in this situ- 
ation, and therefore to the children? 
A note of warning on this point is 
sounded in the report from Arkansas: 
“Last year teachers worked willingly 
and happily. This year they are be- 
ginning to resent the fact that money 
which should go to pay their salaries 
is used to pay bonded indebtedness, 
buy crayon, pay insurance, etc., and 
that a large part of the public is satis- 
fied with conditions.” 

Will it not be disastrous, if, because 
the teachers and school administra- 
tors, under most severe and difficult 
present conditions, are trying to pro- 
vide, with the meager resources avail- 
able, schools that show no let down 
in the “value of instruction,” the gen- 
eral public should conclude that the 
teachers can continue to give good 
standard schools with even further 
cuts in public support? If such a pol- 
icy or purpose should grow and de- 
velop in the public mind, will it stop 
with cuts and reductions for support 
of Negro schools? 





The Negro College Faces the Depression 


D. O. W. HOLMES 


THe GENERAL FINANCIAL SITUATION 
IN EpUcATION 

A period of economic stringency is 
no respector of persons. When the 
business structure of a nation is 
shaken everything that depends upon 
business for its existence suffers. Not 
only do commercial organizations find 
themselves in serious straits, but in- 
stitutions of learning, with no money- 
making motive whatsoever, are like- 
wise embarrassed since they require 
money for their operation. This basic 
fact is sometimes forgotten by the 
general public who have developed 
the habit of looking upon educational 
institutions as matters of course, 
whose continued existence, at a given 
level of efficiency, is assured without 
reference to the ups and downs of 
business. Since nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth, such an attitude 
of the public mind is dangerous in the 
extreme. For it is at just such times of 
economic depression that institutions 
of learning are hardest hit and need 
most urgently the active and sympa- 
thetic consideration of the public. 

It must constantly be borne in 
mind that institutions of learning, 
like commercial organizations, must 
be financed. This is true of the great 
university as well as of the one-room 
country school. Money must be found 
for buildings, equipment, supplies, 
heat, light, and maintenance in order 
to insure the material things for school 
keeping. And, of course, still more 
money must be found to provide sala- 
ries for those who must keep the edu- 
cational machine in motion as mana- 
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gers and as teachers. Publicly sup- 
ported schools, for the most part, are 
financed through taxation, while the 
others depend mainly upon income 
derived from endowment, upon gifts 
from well-wishers, and upon fees paid 
by students. When income from any 
of these sources falls off, a given school 
must of necessity suffer unless the 
deficiency is made up by an increase 
in income from some other source. 

In a period of general depression, 
all the sources are unfavorably af- 
fected at once. Tax revenues sud- 
denly shrink, investments lose their 
value with reduction of yield, gener- 
ous donors retrench in their. benevo- 
lences, and student fees fall off be- 
cause in such times fewer students 
can meet the expenses involved. Under 
such conditions, common sense would 
seem to demand that an institution of 
learning do exactly what a business 
organization does when income is re- 
duced: to retrench in accordance with 
the financial situation. But here, be 
it noted, the analogy between an au- 
tomobile factory and a college, for 
example, breaks down. 

In the first place, in prosperous 
times the factory piles up a surplus 
on which it may draw in order to 
operate on reduced schedule when 
hard times come. A college, by con- 
trast, seldom creates a surplus even in 
the best of times, but profits by such 
conditions only by increasing its en- 
dowment, the principal of which must 
usually remain intact and whose in- 
come from dividends is very likely to 
fall off at the very time it is most 
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needed. In the second place, the fac- 
tory can quickly curtail the produc- 
tion of cars when the demand falls off, 
thus reducing expenses. The product 
of a college, however, is in constant 
demand if the welfare of the next gen- 
eration is to be conserved. So the fac- 
tory retrenches by the simple expe- 
dient of reducing its payroll, by drop- 
ping employees in exact proportion to 
its loss of business, while a college is 
unable to do this so readily, because 
of the very nature of its organization 
and the character of the service that 
it renders. Since automobiles are pro- 
duced for consumption within a com- 
paratively short time, there is no need 
to go on making them in view of a 
distant future. Students, however, 
must be educated whether times are 
hard or not; for educated people are 
always needed and the demand is con- 
tinuous. In making adjustment for a 
period of depression the school is at 
a disadvantage in comparison with 
the factory. 

Referring to institutions of higher 
learning in particular, it is evident 
that the present situation is one of 
great seriousness, especially since they 
have been expanding so rapidly with- 
in the past decade that a severe de- 
flation can hardly be accomplished 
without a serious impairment of ef- 
ficiency. For this would mean, in 
many cases, a sacrifice of much 
ground that has been so laboriously 
won. And yet, the present economic. 
depression is a grave fact that must 
be faced now and that must, in all 
probability, be faced for some years 
to come. College administrators, in 
common with those of business organ- 
izations all over the country, have 
been hoping during the past three 


‘years that the depression would lift; 


and, because of this hope, have tena- 
ciously attempted to maintain the 
status quo. The past year, however, 
has witnessed the beginning of neces- 
sary adjustments, whose end no one 
is wise enough to predict. As between 
the alternatives of increasing income 
or reducing expenses they have 
reached the point where they are be- 
ing forced to resort to the latter. For 
increasing income is out of the ques- 
tion. The public is demanding tax 
reduction. Donors are curtailing their 
gifts. Income from endowment is 
steadily shrinking as dividends are 
either reduced in rate or entirely 
omitted. And certainly no one would 
suggest an increase in student fees in 
such times as these. The period of 
retrenchment is here. 

As an indication of the seriousness 
of the situation, a recent issue of the 
Bulletin of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges was given over entirely 
to this question. A study of the pa- 
pers contained therein indicated that 
while the colleges are keeping their 
chins up they are being hard hit and 
expect to be hit still harder. In some 
cases, emergency contributions have 
bolstered up the income side of the 
ledger. But, because this is an “emer- 
gency” device, one can hardly expect 
such campaigns to be repeated with 
success indefinitely. The main effort 
has been directed toward curtailment 
in expenditures with the least harm. 
Reduction in maintenance costs is fre- 
quently mentioned as a point where 
savings have been made, but this ex- 
pediency must be temporary unless 
the plants are to fall into decay. Cur- 
tailment in the items of equipment 
and supplies is another economy 
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measure noted. This, while not seri- 
ous for a year or so, must eventually 
affect efficiency. Reduction in the size 
of the faculty, which is a very tempt- 
ing way to save money, not only in- 
creases the army of the unemployed 
and seriously affects professional mo- 
rale but threatens efficiency by in- 
creasing the teaching load. Reduc- 
tion in salaries, coming as it does at 
the first time in history when teachers 
have been decently paid, is even more 
tragic. It is hardly necessary to re- 
peat that this is no time to increase 
income by increasing fees demanded 
of students. Indeed, the demand is 
exactly in the other direction unless 
many worthy persons are to be denied 
the benefits which a college education 
offers. These are the measures most 
frequently mentioned by contributors 
to the bulletin referred to as used to 
meet the depression. 


A Srupy or Necro CoLugGcEs 


Since the man farthest down is pre- 
sumably the one who suffers most, it 
is natural to suppose that the Negro 
college in this crisis has suffered even 
more severely than the colleges of the 
country considered as a whole. In 
order to canvass the situation in ref- 
erence to this phase of the problem, 
the following questionnaire was sent 
to the presidents of seventy-three col- 
leges for Negroes: 

1. What effect has the depression had 
upon your enrollment—has it increased or 
decreased—how much? 

2. What special efforts, if any, are being 
made to keep students in school by pro- 
viding special financial aid, or other con- 
cessions? 

3. What effect has the depression had 
upon your teaching personnel? 

4. What measures have you employed, if 





any, to balance your budget in the face of 
lowered income (reduced salaries, reduced 
operation and maintenance, eliminated part 
of your work, reduced number of teachers, 
etc—indicate approximately to what ex- 
tent)? 

5. Has your institution, in your opinion, 
suffered more, less, or about the same as 
similar white institutions in your area? 

6. Will you please give any other reac- 
tion you may have which you think will 
be of assistance? 


Forty-one usable replies out of 44 
were received from fifteen publicly 
supported and twenty-six privately 
supported institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Of these, three are colleges for 
women, two are colleges for men, and 
the remainder are co-educational. 
Thirty-eight are four-year colleges, 
two are junior colleges, and one is a 
medical school. The publicly sup- 
ported institutions include eleven of 
the seventeen land-grant colleges for 
Negroes, two state teachers’ colleges, 
one liberal arts college and one mu- 
nicipal college. Sixteen Southern 
states are represented, Florida being 
the only one missing. In addition, 
replies were received from colleges in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. The list, 
therefore, is fairly representative con- 
sidering the character of support, the 
nature of the work done, and the geo- 
graphical distribution. Table I pre- 
sents a list of these institutions by 
states. 

Effect upon enrollment.—The re- 
plies to this question, taken as a 
whole, were surprising. For one with- 
out the facts before him, judging from 
the economic status of the Negro, 
would expect that the third winter of 
the depression would find him ready 
to give up the luxury of a college edu- 
cation. The result expected would 
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TABLE I 


Institutions Usep as A Basis ror DETERMINING THE EFFECT OF THE DEPRESSION UPON THE 
Necro Co.uuecr * 








Name of College 


Alabama 
Miles Memorial College 
State A. and M. Institute 
Talladega College 


Arkansas 

Arkansas State College 
Delaware 

State College for Colored Students 
Georgia 


Georgia N. & A. College 
Georgia State Industrial College 
Morehouse College 

Paine College 

Spellman College 


Kentucky 
Louisville Municipal College for Negroes 


Louisiana 
New Orleans University 
Southern University 
Straight College 
Maryland 
Morgan College 
Princess Anne Academy 
Mississippi 
Aleorn A. & M. College 
Rust College 
Tougaloo College 


North Carolina 
Bennett College for Women 
Johnson C. Smith University 
Negro A. & T. College 
N. C. College for Negroes 
St. Augustine College 
Winston-Salem Teachers College 


*In each instance, with the exception 
vided the information requested. 


therefore be a practically unanimous 
report that enrollment had fallen off. 
While twenty-four colleges, or ap- 
proximately 60 per cent, did report a 
loss in enrollment ranging from one 
to 40 per cent; fourteen, or approxi- 
mately 35 per cent, of them reported 
gains ranging from one to over 100 
per cent. Thirty replies expressed the 
gain or loss in percentages. The al- 
gebraic mean of these figures shows a 


Name of College 


Ohio 


Wilberforce University 


Oklahoma 
Colored A. & M. Normal University 


Pennsylvania 
Lincoln University 


Tennessee 
Knoxville College 
Lane College 
LeMoyne College 
Meharry Medical College 
Tennessee A. & I. State College 


Texas 
Paul Quinn College 
Prairie View State N. & I. College 
Tillotson College for Women 
Wiley College 


Virginia 
iampton Institute 
St. Paul N. & I. School 
Virginia State College for Negroes 
Virginia Union University 


West Virginia 
Bluefield State Teachers College 
Storer College 
West Virginia State College 


of one, the president of the institution pro- 


net loss of 114 per cent. This per 
cent is, of course, a somewhat faulty 
index, since a comparison of the ac- 
tual enrollments in the colleges for 
this year and last would probably 
give results somewhat at variance 
with this figure. 

Special Efforts to Keep Students in 
College.—Such loss in enrollment as 
did occur is largely accounted for by 
the difficulties met by the students in 
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finding funds to continue in college. 
To this problem the second question 
was addressed. The most frequently 
mentioned effort to help the student is 
the enlargement of the opportunities 
for self-help. It must be remembered 
that the Negro college has been ex- 
periencing a hand-to-mouth existence 
from the beginning, and has not been 
able to set up student-aid, scholar- 
ship- or loan-funds to any consider- 
able extent. The Negro student is 
aided by giving him work to do—on 
the farm, in the kitchen, on the 
roads—as firemen, janitors, repair- 
men, chambermaids, cooks, and in- 
deed, anything that students can do 
around a college. It is these oppor- 
tunities rather than cash that have 
been extended in the present crisis to 
permit students to stay in school. 
Any one at all familiar with the 
history of Negro education under- 
stands the persistency and the faith 
with which the student goes to school. 
Hundreds of Negro students during 
the past sixty years have presented 
themselves at the college doors with- 
out sufficient funds and managed to 
stay. They had begun to learn, how- 
ever, by the 1920’s that this was a 
risky thing to do. By 1929, at the 
peak of the prosperity era, they real- 
ized that they must pay promptly the 
modest sums required of them. But 
the economic collapse brought back 
the old times and the old faith; so 
that the colleges this year were faced 
with an army of eager youth, in the 
midst of their college careers, stand- 
ing at the doors and asking a little 
time to pay, and a chance to go on. 
The replies to the second question, 
therefore, indicate a necessary leni- 
ency in the matter of the payment of 





fees. Two schools report that they 
accepted farm products in place of 
fees. One reduced the rates for board. 
Another permitted students to cook 
for themselves to save expenses. Only 
one college reported any reduction in 


student fees. Several, out of their 
own depleted funds, increased the 
scholarship loans, and three had some 
success in collecting special scholar- 
ship funds in anticipation of the crisis 
at the opening of school in 1932. 

Of course, no college can operate 
without students. Keeping students 
in school, therefore, is the first and 
most important task now confronting 
the colleges. Because of this fact, 
some comments on this point, culled 
from the replies received, are quoted 
here: 


Considerable attention has been given: to 
the matter of helping worthy students, par- 
ticularly those from other places, to re- 
main in school by providing work and in 
some instances granting special aid. The 
funds of the college, however, are not large 
enough to have made very much increase 
at this point. About 10 per cent more stu- 
dents are being helped now than was the 
case before the depression. 


There is a corresponding, or even greater, 
falling off in the receipts from student fees 
and we are faced with the probable neces- 
sity at the end of the present semester of 
discontinuing quite a number of men who 
are behind in their bills. 


Referring to the effects of the depression 
on ————— College would say it is felt 
that present conditions have prevented 
some of our students from returning and 
also prevented many new applicants from 
matriculating. Students generally are find- 
ing it more difficult to meet the financial 
requirements. Opportunities for student 
employment are less numerous. 


We do not have much opportunity to of- 
fer special financial aid to students. We 
are making a special effort to give students 











gages 


—_ 











extra work around the campus for which 
we pay them so much per hour and which 
may help them meet their accounts. Our 
total student aid through work is approxi- 
mately $1,000 a month. 


In order to give increased financial aid to 
deserving students, the college has increased 
the number of scholarships and secured a 
special type of scholarship called working 
scholarship. 


This year, however, fewer of the stu- 
dents are able to pay their fees in full 
than previously, and more are doing outside 
work to help along than heretofore. Also 
more are living out of the dormitories and 
boarding outside of the school dining halls 
in an effort to make ends meet and con- 
tinue their studies. This latter situation 
is causing much concern, but so far I have 
found no particular detriment to the health 
of the students. We have made a reduc- 
tion in the price of board in order to meet 
the situation. 


Anticipating conditions, one year ago a 
drive for scholarships was put on and some 
secured. We are offering 100 scholarships 
worth on the average $50.00 and 30 more 
of less value. 


Effect upon Teaching Personnel.— 

The third question refers to the effect 
of the depression upon the teaching 
personnel. So far as morale is con- 
cerned, the replies indicate no change. 
It should be noted, however, that one 
president thinks that the depression 
has enabled him to get better teach- 
ers at a lower cost as a result of their 
release from other positions. Says 
he: 
We have more able teachers due to the 
fact that our salary scale attracts them, 
whereas it would have had the opposite 
effect in the old days. 


Others report an increased earnestness 
on the part of the faculty members as 
a result of the seriousness of the exist- 
ing situation. 


From one of the large 
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state colleges comes the following re- 
ply to this question: 


The depression has made available a larger 
number of well-prepared teachers for posi- 
tions that have for one reason or another 
become vacant. All the new teachers we 
employed this year hold graduate degrees 
from standard colleges of the North and 
West. Some of them have advanced work 
towards their doctorate. The teachers who 
have been here over a period of years have 
realized the scarcity of positions and thus 
have grown in efficiency and in the spirit 
of cooperation. A large percentage of the 
teachers have continued their graduate work 
in the summer and in the winter sessions 
also with a view of meeting the full re- 
quirements for maintaining their positions 
when the college secures its full rating in 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States. 


The president of 
school says: 


another state 


Depression throwing good teachers out of 
employment and preventing employment 
of others has enabled us to get a fine class 
of men and women. 

Measures Employed to Balance 
Budget.—Of the forty-one presidents 
replying, twenty-four state that in the 
budget-balancing process they have 
been compelled to reduce the salaries 
of teachers. The figures on this point 
follow in Table II: 


TABLE II 


Per Cent or Institutions Reportina Re- 
DUCTION IN SALARIES 








Per Cent 


Reduction Number 
in Salary Reporting 
9 


ort 
oa 


5 to 10 1 
10 8 
10 to 20 1 
25 2 
30 2 
Not given 4 


bo 
_ 


Total Reporting Reductions. . 
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Seven presidents stated that no re- 
ductions in salaries had been made, 
and ten did not commit themselves on 
this item. In sixteen colleges the fac- 
ulties have been reduced, and in nine 
others this number remains the same 
as before. The replies from the other 
sixteen give no positive information 
on this point. Only four schools re- 
port that neither salary nor staff has 
been cut down, while seven state that 
both have been reduced. Eight have 
cut either salary or staff. Three say 
nothing about either point, while the 
other eighteen give information about 
one of the items but none about the 
other. It is somewhat risky, of course, 
to reach conclusions on the basis of 
the replies to this question, since so 
many of them are non-committal rel- 
ative to the reduction of salaries and 
staff. It is very evident, however, 
that sacrifices are being made in sala- 
ries and personnel, we hope with great 
reluctance. When one realizes that 
the salary of the Negro teacher has 
always been low and that at the peak 
of the prosperity era it had not yet 
reached a proper cultural level, the 
tragedy of salary reduction in Negro 
colleges becomes immediately evident. 

The replies indicate that all other 

possible means of economizing are be- 
ing vigorously tried along with the re- 
duction in salaries and personnel as 
the following excerpts will show: 
We have balanced our budget by reducing 
salaries, reducing operation and mainte- 
nance, and reducing the number of teach- 
ers. Salaries have been cut about 25 per 
cent. Operation and maintenance have 
been reduced to a minimum. Certain minor 
departments have combined and relieved 
teachers. 


We are attempting to balance our bud- 
get by a 5 per cent salary reduction, and by 


cutting expenditures to the lowest point 
consistent with doing our work effectively. 
We have not eliminated any of our of- 
ferings, nor reduced the number of our 
faculty on account of the financial situa- 
tion. 


We have taken too many measures to 
balance our budget to enumerate. To date 
the salaries have not been reduced; no 
classes have been eliminated or curtailed; 
funds for sabbatical leave and summer 
study have been restricted, and we had 
only one session of our summer school in- 
stead of two. 


We have made great curtailment in the 
expenses of travel, publicity, the closing of 
our Inn dining-room, closing of the office 
of the Dean of College (this was possible 
because we have directors in each of our 
separate schools). Less money has been 
appropriated for entertainments, outside 
speakers, and similar minor affairs. 


We have effected economy by combining 
positions and reducing our stenographic and 
clerical help. The morale of our teaching 
staff is high. The fact is, it is very satis- 
factory. 

Finally, one of the presidents offers 
this especially significant comment 
upon the morale of the faculty in face 
of salary reduction: 


The full effect of the depression upon our 
teaching personnel is difficult to state. Our 
State Fund of $140,000 a year for teachers 
has been reduced 20 per cent. This $28,000 
reduction was absorbed in the reduction of 
the salaries of our workers. When teach- 
ers are poorly paid to start with, a reduc- 
tion in the amounts which they receive is 
always depressing. To date, we have not 
been forced into a reduction in personnel. 
In spite of the reductions in salaries, our 
teachers have to date maintained a fine 
spirit, and if there has been a diminution 
in their teaching effectiveness we have not 
been able to discover it. 


Have Negro Colleges Suffered as 
Much as White?—Whether or not the 
Negro colleges have suffered more 
from the depression than the white 
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colleges in the same vicinity, must of 
course remain a matter of opinion in 
the absence of the necessary data 
upon which to reach a valid con- 
clusion. Since such data were not 
available to those replying, it is not 
surprising that only seven gave it as 
their opinion that the Negro colleges 
had suffered more from the depres- 
sion than neighboring white colleges. 
Nineteen thought that they suffered 
to about the same degree. Seven felt 
that the white colleges had been 
harder hit, while five risked no 
opinion. Some of the comments on 
this item are as follows: 
More than white institutions from the fact 
that it is more difficult for colored students 
and their parents to obtain employment 
than for whites. 

We find that the depression is felt with 
greater force in the Negro college than in 
the average white college. 


More, as usual. 


Received the same reduced appropria- 
tions. Suffered perhaps less because of 
lower cost of operation. 


Our institution has suffered more than 
similar white institutions in the same area. 


Our institution apparently has suffered 
less than some of the white institutions in 
our area, due to special gifts from some 
of the Foundations which have come to us 
in this time of need. 


This college has been treated just as the 
white colleges in the reduction of its appro- 
priation. However, in the light of the 
small appropriation it necessarily suffers 
more than the white schools with much 
larger appropriations. 

I should say that on the whole we have 
suffered less than many white institutions 
in this section. Certainly our salary cut is 
less and our loss of enrollment is consid- 
erably less in proportion. 

One state college received better 
treatment from the legislature than 


its white neighbor, and another ex- 
pects similar favorable action as 
shown by the following excerpts: 


As to other reactions I wish to say that, 
even though budgets from other institu- 
tions outside of colleges were cut, the 
institution appealed to the legislature and 
was fortunate enough to operate as in the 
old budget. 

All institutions of the state are asked to 
cut their budget requests 30 per cent; ours 
along with the others. This would work a 
hardship on us. I hardly think this will 
obtain in our case, however. 


General Reactions 


The presidents were asked in the 
final question to give any reaction 
which they might consider of general 
value. All the statements given in 
response to this request are well worth 
quoting, coming, as they do, out of 
the experiences of men who have been 
successfully handling a difficult prob- 
lem in a delicate situation. A few 
typical statements, however, will 
serve the purpose of this article. 

From a state college we learn that 
the 
Policy of retrenchment is probably aiding 
the institution to place greater emphasis 
on essential phases of its curriculum. De- 
spite the depression we have just completed 
two buildings costing $400,000 and contem- 
plate the erection of two additional build- 
ings in near future. 


Number and Distribution of Negro 
Colleges.—The next raises a question 
which will press for reply more and 
more while hard times continue, as the 
writer assumes will be the case: 

I fear all higher education, in the South 
especially, is in for hard sledding for the 
next few years. The falling off of taxes 
is due to causes that are too fundamental 
to be affected by any mere shift in political 
power and, until the people are again able 
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to pay more taxes, our institutions depend- 
ent on taxes are bound to suffer. Then, 
too, the serious question in my mind is 
whether or not we have too many institu- 
tions of higher education. 


There is no doubt that the question 
of the number and distribution of col- 
leges for Negroes must be carefully 
studied with a view to increased econ- 
omy and efficiency. Indeed, readjust- 
ments have already been set in mo- 
tion and the depression will doubtless 
accelerate this movement. Dillard 
University in New Orleans is the first 
definite result of the movement to- 
ward consolidation. The affiliation 
of Atlanta, Morehouse, and Spelman 
is another. Fisk and Meharry at 
Nashville are about to join hands, and 
working agreements between other 
schools located in the same city are 
taking form. It is quite possible that 
the depression will prove the extra 
push necessary to remove the obstacles 
to consolidation that vested interests 
and denominational differences have 
set up. 

Provision of Student Aid.—A reply 
from the president of a state teachers 
college raises another question which 
must sooner or later be handled in a 
large way. He says: 

If the present economic condition continues, 
it will be necessary to allow the student, 
when possible, to pay his bill in kind, and 
there will also be a necessity of develop- 


ing loans on a much larger scale than has 
heretofore been done in colored schools. 


Something must be done in a defi- 
nite systematic way to provide means 
whereby worthy Negro students may 
go to college. It is obviously true 
that as standards are raised the cost 
of educating a student in a Negro col- 
lege closely approximates the cost in 


white colleges in the same area. It 
costs a Negro teacher more to obtain 
a Master’s or Doctor’s degree than a 
white teacher. Salaries for teachers 
of the two races, in simple justice, 
must approach equality. Heat, light, 
food, clothing, and railroad fare have 
no color prejudice, and hence enter 
in the same degree into the costs of 
the education of both races. Unless 
this proposition be successfully re- 
futed, we have the absurd situation 
of asking an economically disadvan- 
taged group to meet the same costs 
for a college education as are charged 
a group with every economic advan- 
tage in its hands. 

Two of the great foundations have 
been doing a great service to the cause 
of Negro education for some years 
through scholarships granted to prom- 
ising members of the faculties of Ne- 
gro colleges for the purpose of ad- 
vanced study. Without such aid the 
improvement in the quality of this 
group of teachers would have been 
greatly retarded. Something similar 
to this is a pressing necessity for the 
conservation of the promising under- 
graduates who otherwise fall out of 
college and are, therefore, lost to the 
intellectual life of the race. So long 
as the Negro parent is kept on the 
lower economic levels, as is the case 
today in every part of our country, 
just so long do we run the risk of 
losing some of our best college mate- 
rial unless a majority of our col- 
lege students are subsidized through 
scholarships, revolving loan-funds, or 
some similar device to enable them to 
attend college. For, it must not be 
supposed that it is always the dullest 
students who drop out. Any experi- 
enced teacher in this field can attest 
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to the fact that not infrequently the 
best minds in the college are lost 
through poverty. It is earnestly 
hoped that the depression may result 
in the creation of scholarship- and 
loan-funds in ample amounts to give 
to worthy Negro students a fair 
chance to devote themselves to the 
serious pursuit of knowledge at the 
college level. The following state- 
ment by the president of one of our 
best colleges pertains to this aspect of 
the situation: 


The depression has decreased the enroll- 
ment in this institution. At this time last 
year we had approximately 714 students. 
We have now 699 students. The difference 
between these two figures will hardly rep- 
resent the story because any number of 
students are here now who are not in po- 
sition to remain in the institution. In 
other words, the first semester enrollment 
of this school term can hardly be regarded 
as a barometer for the enrollment for the 
year. We shall have a much smaller num- 
ber of students during the second semester, 
as funds now available to students are suf- 
ficient only for one semester. I dictated a 
letter yesterday to twenty-five students 
asking them to withdraw because of their 
inability to pay their expenses. Many of 
our students are self-supporting, and they 
were unable to secure work last summer so 
that they may remain in school during all 
of this school term. 


It must indeed be a bitter experi- 
ence for this earnest and sympathetic 
executive to be compelled to send 
such notices. A few scholarships 
would have solved his problem and 
those of the students thus deprived of 
educational opportunity. Here is a 
great invitation to philanthropy. 


That skillful educational states- 

manship will be demanded in this 
critical area during the years just 
ahead cannot be questioned. Those 
in charge of the situation must be 
able to cut costs without losing ef- 
ficiency and without giving up the 
substantial gains made during the ter- 
rific up-hill struggle of the Negro col- 
lege during the entire period of its ex- 
istence. One president warns of the 
possibilities of the immediate future 
in these words: 
A great problem in connection with the 
subject at hand grows out of the fact that 
we have not reached the bottom of the de- 
pression. Reductions in institutional ap- 
propriations, cuts in personnel and curtail- 
ments in the purchase of the necessary 
tools of education stand out as a madden- 
ing threat to the educational institutions. 
An atmosphere is set up in connection with 
all of this which is unhealthy for educa- 
tion. In this we have our greatest prob- 
lem. 

The replies indicate that as a group 
the state supported colleges have suf- 
fered less than the others. These 
schools, depending less upon tuition 
fees, retain their students better and 
are more certain of their income even 
though reduced. The problems which 
arise from the economic stringency 
are common to both groups and must 
be met in about the same way. Since 
the condition of the man farthest 
down is an index of the possibilities of 
a nation, the problems of the Negro 
college in this crisis belong neither to 
the Negro nor to the South, but to 
the nation as a whole. The nation 
will meet the challenge. 








The Socio-Economic Status of Negro 
College Students 


CHAS. H. THOMPSON 


If the present economic depression 
van be said to have had any advan- 
tages, they are found in the fact that 
it has forced school administrators to 
scrutinize thoroughly every contem- 
plated expenditure, in order that 
finances may be provided first for the 
most necessary items in their budgets. 
Even in face of the fact that educa- 
tional activities among Negroes in 
“normal” times are subject to the most 
stringent financial pressure, it should 
be reasonable to assume that even 
these would share whatever advant- 
ages the present depression is assumed 
to have brought. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that even under the stimulus of 
a depression certain phases of an edu- 
cational program may escape atten- 
tion, or may not receive proper evalu- 
ation. It is the purpose of this dis- 
cussion to call attention to a phase of 
the higher educational program among 
Negroes, which seems either to have 
been overlooked, or to have been im- 
properly evaluated. 


A NEGLECTED PHASE oF NEGRO HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


During the past ten years, efforts to 
improve Negro higher education have 
been directed primarily toward the in- 
crease of physical equipment and the 
acquisition of competent teachers. At 
the present time, considerable progress 
along both of these lines is generally 
evident. Howard University in Wash- 
ington, D.C., is in the midst of a 
twenty-year program which will even- 
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tuate in a $20,000,000 plant. Fisk 
University in Nashville, Tennessee, 
Atlanta University in Atlanta, 
Georgia, and Dillard University in 
New Orleans, Louisiana, have been 
singled out by the great philanthropic 
boards of the country as the Negro 
universities to serve the educational 
needs of the Negro South. A $400,000 
library at Fisk University, and similar 
projects at Atlanta University and 
Tuskegee Institute are a mere initial 
indication of what may be expected 
within the next five or ten years, if 
the same trend is followed after the 
depression as before. 

It is strange, however, that little or 
no attention has been given to the 
most important factor in the whole 
scheme of Negro higher education, 
namely, the student who is to profit 
by this increase in physical equipment. 
Few people seem to realize, if recent 
emphasis is a fair criterion, that mere 
increase in physical plant, acquisition 
of competent teachers, and the addi- 
tion of other capital equipment do 
not by any means solve the major, or 
even the most pressing, problem of 
Negro higher education. The writer 
is of the opinion that this apparently 
exclusive emphasis upon physical ex- 
pansion may obscure the real problem 
of Negro higher education by proceed- 
ing upon the assumption that the 
socio-economic status of the Negro 
college student is changing, or has 
changed, as rapidly as the transforma- 
tion in capital equipment. Thus, it is 
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the purpose of this discussion to pre- 
sent some facts relative to the socio- 
economic status of Negro college stu- 
dents, and to indicate some important 
implications which these data have 
for the general improvement of higher 
education for Negroes in the United 
States. 


A Srupy or THE Socio-EcoNoMIC 
Stratus or NEGRO COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


The writer, in conjunction with a 
faculty committee’ on student aid, 
has recently completed a study of the 
socio-economic status of the students 
in attendance at Howard University 
during the school years 1929-30 and 
1930-31. The primary purpose of this 
study was to determine the students’ 
financial needs and their ability to 
meet those needs. Four specific points 
were canvassed in this investigation: 
(1) actual expenditures of students for 
one school year, (2) estimated mini- 
mum desirable expenditures for one 
school year, (3) sources of student in- 
come, and (4) the ability of students 
to maintain a minimum standard of 
living consistent with reasonable scho- 
lastie success. Although this study 
is based upon conditions obtaining 
immediately prior to the depression, 
yet it is particularly significant since 
it gives a basis for estimating the ef- 
fect of the present conditions upon 
Negro college students. 

The basic sources of information 
were the undergraduate students of 
Howard University. A questionnaire 
was administered by the teachers in 


*This committee consisted of: Prof. G. 
M. Lightfoot (Chairman), Prof. H. H. Don- 
ald, Prof. C. H. Parker, and the writer. 


the 8 and 10 o’clock classes of the col- 
lege of liberal arts and the college of 
education. The total enrollment in the 
two colleges, during the quarter in 
which the study was made, was 876. 
From the students in these two class- 
hours, 542 replies were received. This 
number represented approximately 62 
per cent of the total group. It is be- 
lieved that this group is a representa- 
tive sample of the undergraduate stu- 
dent body, since it consisted of all 
classifications, both sexes, and both 
old students and freshmen. The dis- 
tributions according to length of resi- 
dence, and by sex represent the ap- 
proximate proportion of freshmen and 
old students, and the approximate 
ratio of male and female students for 
the school year (1930-31). 


Actual Expenditures 


Table I presents the median expen- 
ditures of students at Howard Univer- 
sity classified according to sex, place 
of residence, and length of attendance. 
While the table is practically self-ex- 
planatory, two facts might be men- 
tioned here which will aid in its inter- 
pretation: first, in the case of out-of- 
town students, the expenditure-total 
includes money expended for tuition, 
other fees (laboratory, etc.), books 
and school supplies, room and board, 
laundry, social and recreational (con- 
certs, etc.), clothes (for one school 
year), and miscellaneous items (toilet 
articles, tobacco, etc.). It should be 
noted that railroad fare is not in- 
cluded. The expenditures of city stu- 
dents included all of the above-men- 
tioned items except room and board, 
and laundry. Second, attention is 
called to the fact that the expendi- 
tures of the first-year students are 
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anticipated expenses, while those of 
the old students are the actual ex- 
penditures for the previous school 
year 1929-30. 


TABLE I 


Torat (MeEpIAN) EXPENDITURES OF STU- 
DENTS AT HowarD UNIVERSITY, 1929-30 








City | Out-of-Town 
Students {| Students 





Sex 


| First | Old Stu-) First | Old Stu- 
| Year | dents | Year | dents 





Male. . . $327.77/$280.00 |$530.88| $547.22 
Female .| 325.00) 325.00 | 550 .00| 597 .07 
Both. . . $326. 78/$295.83 )$538.39) $566.67 





An effort was made to check the re- 
liability of the figures presented in 
Table I. Accordingly, a selected 
group of 20 seniors and three person- 
nel officers were asked to estimate the 
actual yearly expenditures of the 
average male and female out-of-town 
students. These estimates ranged 
from $500 to $600. In no case was an 
estimate less than $500 or more than 
$600. While these estimates are not 
necessarily proof of the accuracy of 
the replies obtained in Table I, they 
do suggest that the median expendi- 
tures are probably between these two 
estimated extremes. Thus, it is prob- 
ably valid to conclude that the median 
expenditures for out-of-town students 
were approximately $550 for men, and 
approximately $600 for women. 


Minimum Desirable Expenditures 


The committee was well aware of 
the fact that the amount of money a 
student actually spent was not an 
adequate criterion of what he should 
spend if he would maintain even a 
minimum standard of living which is 
conducive to the best interests of 





health, character, and scholastic suc- 
cess. Hence, an attempt was made 
to obtain the most reliable estimates 
of the least possible expenditures 
necessary to maintain a minimum de- 
sirable standard of living as a stu- 
dent of Howard University. Several 
competent individuals and groups 
were asked to prepare estimates. The 
dean of women, and a group of senior 
women were requested to work out 
independent estimates for the women ; 
and the dean of men and a group of 
senior men were requested to prepare 
similar estimates for the men. In 
order that all of these groups might 
make their estimates upon a common 
basis, they were requested to prepare 
them in terms of the eight items 
enumerated above. A summary of 
the various estimates indicates that an 
out-of-town student who would main- 
tain a minimum desirable standard of 
living will have to spend a little more 
than $850 a year in the case of a fe- 
male student and approximately $800 
a year in case of a male student. 
Attention is called to the fact that 
only 14.7 per cent of the female out- 
of-town students spent as much as 
$850 during 1929-30, while only 
9.5 per cent of the male students spent 
as much as $800 during the same 
period. If these estimates relative to 
a minimum desirable standard of liv- 
ing are correct—and the writer be- 
lieves that they are, since they were 
corroborated by four other equally 
reliable group-estimates—the follow- 
ing conclusion is obvious: ninety per 
cent of the out-of-town students at 
Howard University are living at a 
level which, if it is not actually in- 
imical to health, is certainly not con- 
ducive to the best interests of scho- 
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lastic success. Moreover, it should be 
borne in mind that even if we dis- 
counted these estimates to the extent 
of taking the actual median expendi- 
tures as the “norm”—an amount less 
than $600—we would still find 50 per 
cent of these students living on a level 
below this figure. Thus, from what- 
ever angle one considers the matter, 
a majority of these students will be 
found living at a level that is pre- 
carious to say the least. 


Sources of Student Income 


Student income is derived from five 
general sources: (1) money received 
from home, (2) loans negotiated dur- 
ing the school year, (3) wages or sal- 
ary received from work during the 
school year, (4) scholarships or prizes 
awarded by the University or some 
outside agency, and (5) wages or sal- 


ary received from work during the 


summer vacation. The results of the 
investigation of these sources will be 
presented and discussed briefly in the 
order enumerated. 

Money Received from Home.— 
Table II presents some very interest- 
ing facts relative to the amount of 
financial assistance received from 
home by students whose homes are 
outside of the city of Washington, 
and who have attended the university 
for more than one year. First, it 
should be observed that four times as 
many women as men are dependent 
upon their parents for their entire 
financial support. This fact corrob- 
orated a current belief. Second, it 
will be seen that while almost one- 
third of the men are entirely self- 
supporting, only about one-tenth of 
the women are entirely dependent 
upon themselves. It is obvious that 


this fact may be due to any one of 
several causes or combinations of 
causes. The most likely explanation 
of this fact, however, is that Negro 
families are generally in such eco- 
nomic circumstances as to make it im- 
possible for them to support either a 
boy or a girl in college. However, in 
view of the fact that a boy is more 
able to shift for himself than a girl, 
more boys of this type are found in 
school than girls. Third, it will be 
noted that where the total expenses of 
a student, either male or female, are 
borne by the home the expenditures 
are larger than they are in cases where 
the home can only partially support 
the student, or in cases where it can 
contribute nothing to the student’s 
support. It would seem, upon first 
thought, that the student who has to 
support himself, either partially or 
wholly, is more economical than his 
more fortunate schoolmate who is 
supported by his parents. In the light 
of the fact, however, that neither one 
of these groups reaches the minimum 
desirable expenditures indicated ear- 
lier in this discussion, it is obvious 
that the student who supports himself 
is forced to live on the income he gets, 
and, in most instances, it is smaller 
than the amount of money received 
from home by the student who is 
wholly dependent upon his parents. 
Money Received from Loans.—An 
investigation of loans as a source of 
student income revealed the fact that 
15.28 per cent of the old students ne- 
gotiated loans during 1929-30, ranging 
from $5.00 to $300.00. The first year 
students (7.67 per cent) anticipated 
negotiating loans during 1930-31, 
ranging from $50.00 to $300.00. Since 
the University did not have a loan 
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TABLE II 


Per Cent or (Oxtp-Ovt-or-Town) StupEents RecEIvVING MonEY FROM HOME AND THE 
MeEpIAN EXPENSE 








Students Receiving 
All Expense Money 


Students Receiving | 


Students Receiving 


A Part of Expense | None of Their Expense 











from Home | Money from Home | Money from Home 
Sex | | 
Per Cent | Median | Per Cent | Median | Per Cent | Median 
lof Students} Expense (of Students} Expense of Students) Expense 
Nc codipesinn 18.7 $633.34 | 51.3 | $535.71 | 30.0 | $549.00 
Female ws] deed 617.50 | 18.2 | 75.00 | 9.8 | 558.00 





fund, the money was borrowed from 
relatives and friends who, it might be 
emphasized, are not much more able 
to provide the loans than the students 
are able to repay them. It is signifi- 
cant that in only two instances were 
loans made by a bank or a money- 
lending institution. A more extended 
discussion of loan-funds as a source 
of income for Negro college students 
will be given later. 

Wages or Salary Received During 
the School Year—A study of the 
amount of income derived from wages 
or salary received from work during 
the school year revealed probably the 
most significant facts relative to 
sources of student income. First, it 
was found that 81.3 per cent of the 
out-of-town male students were en- 
gaged in some type of remunerative 
employment during the school year 
1929-30, and 88.6 per cent of the male 
students whose homes are in Wash- 
ington were similarly employed. It is 
significant to note in this connection 
that only 46 per cent of the male stu- 
dents in white colleges were similarly 
employed during the school year.” 

Second, it was discovered that 30 


* Walter J. Greenleaf, Self-Help for Col- 
lege Students. Bulletin No. 2, Washington: 
U. S. Office of Education, 1929, p. 59. 


per cent of the out-of-town male stu- 
dents were entirely self-supporting. 
Of the male students whose homes are 
in Washington, 68.6 per cent (except 
for room and board, and laundry) 
supported themselves entirely by their 
own efforts. Similar figures for white 
male students in 55 liberal arts col- 
leges are as follows: 13.23 per cent 
for men’s colleges, 25.54 per cent 
for state universities, and 24.02 per 
cent for non-state coeducational col- 
leges.® 

Third, it was found that 28 per cent 
of the out-of-town female students 
and 27.8 per cent of the city female 
students were remuneratively em- 
ployed during the school year 1929- 
30. It was found further that 9.8 per 
cent of the female out-of-town stu- 
dents and 5.5 per cent of the city fe- 
male students supported themselves 
entirely by their own efforts during 
the same period. It is significant to 
observe that despite the fact that 
white female college students can find 
employment during the school year 
much more easily than Negro female 
college students, the corresponding 


*0. Edgar Reynolds, The Social and Eco- 
nomic Status of College Students. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1927, p. 27. 
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number of white college women who 
were entirely dependent upon their 
own resources were: .64 per cent in 
women’s colleges, 7 per cent in state 
universities, and 5.94 per cent in 
private coeducational colleges.* 
Fourth, the average male student 
who worked during the school year 
1929-30 was occupied at various tasks 
ranging from “dish-washing” to “cler- 
ical work” and “teaching” for 35 
hours a week over a period of eight 


months. The amount of time the 
average student worked per day 
ranged from 114 to 12 hours. More- 


over, it was found that 20 per cent of 
the students worked eight or more 
hours per day, while almost 40 per 
cent worked six or more hours per 
day. It was revealed that the aver- 
age student who worked during 1929- 
30 received in salary or wages the sum 
of $232.12. 

Money Received from Scholarships. 
—A canvass of scholarships and 
prizes awarded by the University and 
other agencies indicated that these 
were a negligible source of student in- 
come. Less than 3 per cent of the 
students derived any income from 
this source. 

Money Received from Work Dur- 
ing Summer Vacation. — Finally, an 
effort was made to ascertain the 
amount of money earned and saved 
by students who worked during the 
summer vacation. This was a very 
difficult task. The most reliable in- 
formation seems to indicate that the 
average amount of money saved from 
work during this period is $193.31. 
This sum is confined almost exclu- 
sively to the male students, since the 


* Ibid. 


amount of remunerative employment 
engaged in during summer vacation 
by female students is negligible. 

Summary Statement of Sources of 
Student Income.—In general, an anal- 
ysis of the sources of student income 
revealed the following facts: 

1. The average out-of-town male 
student received $351.38 from home in 
1929-30 toward defraying his college 
expenses; and the average out-of- 
town female student received $583.71 
for similar purposes. 

2. The average out-of-town male 
student received $232.12 in wages for 
work during the school year 1929-30. 
This money was obtained by working 
35 hours a week for eight months in 
the year. (The amount of money ob- 
tained by women from this source was 
negligible.) 

3. The average out-of-town male 
student saved $193.31 from wages re- 
ceived by working during the sum- 
mer vacation in 1929-30. (Again, the 
amount obtained by women from this 
source is negligible.) 

4. The amount of money received 
from scholarships and loans was neg- 
ligible. Only about 3 per cent of the 
students were aided by any sort of 
scholarship or prize, and only 15 per 
cent were able to negotiate loans which 
in most cases were made by relatives 
and friends who were probably as un- 
able to lend the money as the students 
are unable to repay it. 

This summary statement of the 
amount and sources of income of 
Howard University students empha- 
sizes the fact that the majority of 
them are unable to maintain the mini- 
mum desirable standard of living pre- 
viously described in this discussion. 
If every out-of-town male student re- 
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ceived the average amount from each 
of these sources, he would still be 
$23.19 short of the minimum estimate 
of $800 which is judged to be neces- 
sary to maintain the minimum desir- 
able standard of living consistent 
with reasonable scholastic success. 
The average female student, because 
she is primarily dependent upon the 
parental income for maintenance, 
would be $266.29 short of the mini- 
mum amount of $850 which esti- 
mates indicate she should have in 
order to maintain the minimum desir- 


able standard of living conducive to 
the best interests of success in college. 


Socio-Economic Status of Students as 
Indicated by Parental Occu- 
pations 


The facts revealed from the study 
of the sources of student income were 
so striking that it was decided to in- 
vestigate the matter further and from 
a slightly different angle. An attempt 
was made to determine the socio-eco- 
nomic status of these students on the 
basis of the occupational levels of 


TABLE III 
Per Cent or StupENTSs FROM Homes oF DirFERENT OcCUPATIONAL LEVELS, AND THE AVER- 
AGE Amount oF Money RECEIVED AND EXPECTED FROM HOME By OLD AND 
FRESHMAN STUDENTS, RESPECTIVELY 
























































| | Average 
Average | Amount 
| Per Cent | Amount of | of Money 
of Students Estimated Money Re-| Expected 
; | from | Average | ceived from | from Home 
Occupational Level of the Father | Homes on | Income for | Home by | by Fresh- 
| Various | Each Level} Old Stu- | man Stu- 
| Levels | dentsin | dents in 
| | | 1929-30 | 1930-31 
| | 
(1) Q | @) 4 | ©) 
Agriculture (Small Farmers—Owners).. .| 4.09 | $1,757 $469.71 | $550.00 
Clerical Service (Mail Carriers; Govern- | | | 
MIR RIMOUMYK oss. j0 a nc stone cecereied oe | 8.51 | 2,128 | 4380.22 457.23 
Domestic and Personal Service........ | 17.15 | 1,000 290.36 | 521.00 
Manufacturing and Mechanical ime | | 
and unskilled labor).. a 18.92 | 1,200 | 379.93 527.25 
Professional (Doctors, Lawyers, Teach- | | | 
ers, Preachers).........+..+++e00005 | 28.70 | 3,000 | 468.78 408 .12 
Trade (Small business operators—Own- | | 
CO ON i | 1,500 500.91 603 .66 
Public Service (Policemen, Firemen).... . | 5.36 | 1,800 468.78 377.00 
Transportation (Teamsters, Chauffeurs). 3.47 1,300 323.25 293.00 
Extractor of Minerals (Miners)........ | .63 1,332 410.00 — 
ee eae uty acer | 100.21 | $1,559.52 i | = 
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their parents. Accordingly, the occu- 
pation of the father of each student 
was ascertained. Since the students 
were not asked to state their fathers’ 
incomes, the average incomes of the 
occupational levels of the fathers of 
the students were obtained.’ In addi- 
tion, freshmen students were asked 
to indicate the amount of money they 
expected to receive from home during 
the school year 1930-31. Table III 
presents the results of this attempt 
to ascertain the socio-economic status 
of the students in the manner just de- 
scribed. 

The facts presented in Table III 
further corroborate the conclusion 
that the majority of these students 
are not able to maintain the minimum 
desirable standard of living which 
(estimates indicate) is essential to 
reasonable scholastic achievement. 
Some of the most important, observa- 
tions will be pointed out and discussed 
briefly. 

First, it will be observed that the 
median parental income of the group 
as a whole is $1,559.52. While this 
figure characterizes a widely scattered 
group, it is believed to be a fair indi- 
cation of the status of the upper quar- 
tile of the Negro college student group. 
For example, it was found that the 
median parental income of students 
from the city of Washington was 
$1,733.33. Since the Negro popula- 
tion in Washington is in the highest 
decile, as far as the economic status 
of Negroes is concerned, it probably 
will be conceded that the median of 
$1,559.52 is approximately correct for 


°The estimated average incomes of the 
various occupational levels were furnished 
by Dr. Abram L. Harris of the Department 
of Economics, Howard University. 


the group as a whole; certainly, if it 
is in error, the amount is too high 
rather than too low. 

Second, a comparison of the pa- 
rental incomes of the Negro college 
student group reported here with the 
parental incomes reported by Rey- 
nolds* for white college and normal 
school students is very illuminating in 
the light of the fact that it seems to be 
the implicit assumption that if the 
physical equipment of Negro colleges 
is raised to the level of the average 
white college, Negro college students 
will be afforded equal opportunity for 
a college education. Reynolds found 
that the median parental income of 
students in 55 white liberal arts col- 
leges, presumably representative of 
the country as a whole, was $3,129.60. 
The median parental incomes of white 
normal school students were reported 
as follows: the students in thirteen 
normal schools in Pennsylvania had 
a median parental income of $2,197; 
those in three normal schools in Louis- 
iana had a median parental income of 
$2,596.64; and those in nine normal 
schools in Massachusetts had a me- 
dian parental income of $3,251.05. 
The significance of these comparisons 
is evident if one considers the fact 
that it costs a Negro student just as 
much, and, in some instances, consid- 
erably more than a white student to 
maintain the same or an equivalent 
standard of living. 

Third, it is significant, but not sur- 
prising, to note that two-thirds of the 
students at Howard University come 
from two general groups, namely, 
manual labor (largely unskilled) and 
professional service. Negroes find oc- 


°Q. Edgar Reynolds, op. cit., pp.23-25. 
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cupation most frequently in these two 
groups. It is still more significant to 
compare the distribution of these stu- 
dents relative to socio-economic status 
with that of white college students. 
Approximately 40 per cent (39.54) 
of the Howard students come from 
the manual labor group (largely un- 
skilled). Potthoff * reports that of the 
freshman class entering the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1924 only 5 per 
cent came from this group. (It should 
be noted that these students’ homes 
were in Chicago.) Reynolds * reports 
that only 4.7 per cent of the students 
from white liberal arts colleges come 
from this group. Moreover, Koos ® 
found that only 29.1 per cent of even 
public high school students come from 
this group. These comparisons indi- 
cate the conclusion that the Negro 
college student is certainly not a high- 
ly selected individual if he is consid- 
ered mainly on the basis of socio-eco- 
nomic status as determined by pa- 
rental occupation. 

Fourth, the facts obtained relative 
to the average amount of money re- 
ceived from homes of various occu- 
pational levels in 1929-30, and the 
amount expected to be received by 
freshmen in 1980-31 are almost 
astounding. It is impossible to ex- 
plain how homes with such meager 
incomes can afford to expend such 
disproportionate amounts for educa- 
tion, except in terms of a sacrifice 
that is hardly credible. Moreover, if 


™Edward F. Potthoff, “Who Goes to Col- 
lege,” Journal of Higher Education, 2: 296, 
Je 1981. 

80. Edgar Reynolds, op. cit., p. 14. 

®Leonard V. Koos, The Junior College. 
Edue. Series, No. 5, Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota, 1924, passim. 


the amount of money which the fresh- 
men students indicate that they an- 
ticipate receiving from home is a fair 
criterion of their understanding of 
their families’ resources, it is obvious 
that a serious problem is being cre- 
ated by such ignorance. The writer 
is not unmindful of the fact that the 
figures presented here are estimates. 
Even if these estimates were only 50 
per cent correct, the economy and 
sacrifice of these parents would still 
be inexplicable. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Before proceeding to a final discus- 
sion of the implications that these 
facts seem to have for Negro higher 
education in general, it might be well 
to reiterate that these data were ob- 
tained from a study of only one Ne- 
gro institution — Howard University. 
However, in view of the fact that this 
institution has the largest and most 
representative (geographically) stu- 
dent body of any Negro higher insti- 
tution in the country, it is believed 
that it provides a fair sample of the 
upper quartile of Negro college stu- 
dents, in general. Certainly, the 
writer’s intimate knowledge of Negro 
colleges in general corroborates this 
belief. 

If one considers critically the facts 
presented in this paper, he must be 
painfully conscious of several possible 
generalizations which have far-reach- 
ing significance for the future de- 
velopment of Negro higher education 
in this country: 

In the first place, the facts obtained 
from this study are especially signifi- 
cant, because they depict the socio- 
economic status of the Negro college 
student just prior to the present eco- 





_ 





nomic depression. The data obtained 
here make it perfectly plain that Ne- 
ero college students, even in normal 
times, are not financially able to 
maintain a minimum desirable stand- 
ard of living consistent with reason- 
able scholastic achievement, either by 
an excessive amount of work during 
the school year, or by the most strin- 
gent savings during summer vacation, 
or by the most exacting and heroic 
sacrifices on the part of parents, or, 
in fact, by a combination of all of 
these. It is probably unnecessary, ex- 
cept for emphasis, to point out the 
fact that if such conditions existed 
prior to this depression, they must be 
infinitely worse at the present time. 
With 12,000,000 able-bodied men out 
of work, it does not take much imagi- 
nation to conceive of the untoward 
effect of this condition upon Negro 
parents who are the first to be “laid 
off” and the last to be re-hired, or 
upon the students themselves who 
would attempt to aid themselves by 
working. 

In the second place, the increase in 
physical equipment and in the num- 
ber of trained teachers is unquestion- 
ably a necessary and desirable step 
in the development of Negro higher 
institutions of learning. For a long 
time, these institutions have struggled 
along attempting “to make bricks 
without straw.” The majority of them 
are still attempting to do so. Inade- 
quate equipment and poorly-trained 
teachers have hampered their prog- 
ress. Moreover, the fact that the 
states in which segregation obtains did 
not, and do not even now, provide 
higher educational opportunities for 
Negroes, either in proportion to the 
demand or proportionate to those for 
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whites, tremendously increases the ne- 
cessity for, and the burden of, private 
institutions devoted to the higher edu- 
cation of the Negro. Thus, every at- 
tempt by any individual or group to 
aid these struggling institutions to in- 
crease their physical equipment, or to 
help them secure more and better- 
trained teachers, cannot fail to excite 
the admiration and elicit the grati- 
tude not only of Negroes themselves, 
but of all persons interested in higher 
education in this country. 

But, as necessary and desirable as 
the increase in physical equipment 
and the acquisition of better-trained 
teachers may be, it appears to the 
writer that current efforts directed 
toward the improvement of Negro 
higher institutions seem to be proceed- 
ing upon the fallacious assumption 
that the socio-economic status of the 
Negro college student has changed, or 
is changing, as rapidly as the trans- 
formation in the capital equipment 
of Negro colleges. The great philan- 
thropic boards of the country seem to 
have decided that the physical equip- 
ment and teaching personnel of a 
selected group of Negro colleges 
should be developed to the level of the 
average white college in this country. 
They do not seem to have observed, 
or to have taken into account at least 
two potent facts: first, that the socio- 
economic level of the average white 
college student is approximately twice 
as high as that of even the Negro col- 
lege student in the upper quartile of 
Negro college students, and that, 
therefore, merely raising the physical 
equipment and teaching personnel of 
Negro colleges to the level of the aver- 
age white college does not and, in the 
very nature of the case, cannot assure 
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Negro college students opportunities 
commensurate with those of the aver- 
age white college student. Second, it is 
perfectly obvious that with an in- 
crease in capital equipment there must 
inevitably follow a corresponding in- 
crease in expenditures for operation 
and maintenance, which of necessity 
raises the cost of tuition and other 
fees of the students. This trend has 
already been observed not only in 
those Negro institutions which have 
experienced the greatest physical ex- 
pansion, but is noted throughout the 
country in general. This fact raises 
the question whether or not some of 
the Negro colleges are not rapidly ap- 
proaching the point, if they have not 
already reached it, where many Negro 
students will not be able to take ad- 
vantage of their improvement, be- 
cause their administrators have not 
also taken into consideration the 
socio-economic status of the students 
who are to profit thereby. 

The facts presented in this study 
have indicated very specifically that 
at least 75 per cent of the students in 
a Negro college such as Howard Uni- 
versity, even in normal times, cannot 
reasonably be expected to take full 
advantage of the opportunities now 
offered, except some definite steps are 
taken in the direction of student aid. 
Moreover, it would be absurd to con- 
clude that the present improvement 
in the physical equipment and teach- 
ing personnel should be curtailed. The 
most obvious and reasonable conclu- 
sion is that along with the increase 
in the physical equipment and teach- 
ing personnel of Negro colleges there 
must go simultaneously a considerable 
increase in financial provisions for 
student aid. The extent to which 


this factor has been considered is best 
revealed by the fact that there are 
only two Negro colleges in the coun- 
try which have made anything like 
adequate provisions in this regard. 
Furthermore, the present study re- 
veals that Howard University alone 
needs an immediate endowment fund 
of two million dollars for student aid, 
in order that its students may take 
reasonable advantage of its present 
physical equipment and teaching per- 
sonnel. Unfortunately, it has less 
than one hundred thousand dollars for 
such purposes. 

A word should be added concerning 
the form of student aid that seems 
most desirable in this instance. The 
practice of American philanthropy, 
in general, has been based upon such 
fatuous generalities as “self-help,” 
“self-reliance,” “helping one to help 
himself,” and the like. Therefore, it 
is not surprising that student loan- 
funds find more favor in the sight of 
prospective donors than scholarships. 
It should be pointed out in this in- 
stance that whatever value loan-funds 
may have as a solution of the difficul- 
ties of white college students (and 
they are questionable even here), they 
can help but little in the solution of 
the financial problems of Negro stu- 
dents. Negro college graduates find 
it practically impossible to repay such 
loans, not because they lack any sense 
of obligation, but because the annual 
income of the average Negro college 
graduate is less than $2,500 ten years 
after graduation. And, what is more 
significant, the little surplus that he 
would be able to accumulate is ex- 
pended in caring for parents and other 
relatives who have “worn themselves 
out” in making the heroic sacrifice 
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which was the cost of his education. 
Therefore, scholarship funds seem the 
most desirable method of meeting this 
problem. 

In the third place and finally, there 
are in the United States a little more 
than 25,000 Negroes in institutions 
above the high school level. Of this 
number, more than 22,500 are in Ne- 

. gro institutions. In view of the facts 
discussed here, one might wonder why 
individuals with the socio-economic 
status of these students would want to 
go to college, on the one hand; or 
why they should be encouraged to do 
so, on the other. Apropos of this 
point, a study subsidized by the Gen- 
eral Education Board is now in prog- 
ress, under the direction of Dr. Charles 
S. Johnson of Fisk University, which 
has as one of its aims the evaluation 
of the Negro college graduate. Grant- 
ing that Dr. Johnson may be able to 
devise valid and reliable criteria, it is 
quite possible that he may find that 
Negro college graduates are not sig- 
nificantly better than non-college 
graduates, not because a college edu- 
cation does not or may not make a 
significant difference, but because the 
average Negro college graduate did 
not get a college education: either he 
attended an institution that was un- 
prepared by reason of no equipment 
or poor equipment and poor teachers; 
or he attempted the (now almost im- 
possible) feat of making a living with 
one hand, while getting an education 
with the other; or both. 


Until it is proved otherwise, we shall 
do well to continue to proceed upon 
the assumption that a college educa- 
tion is the best preparation for leader- 
ship. In the light of this fact, and 
when one considers, for example, that 
there are approximately 40,000 Negro 
churches in this country with less than 
3 per cent of their pastors college 
graduates, and when one realizes that 
(because of the general policy of iso- 
lation to which Negroes are subjected) 
in every walk of life there are more 
than 14,000,000 Negroes dependent 
upon Negroes for intelligent leader- 
ship, it is obvious that not only should 
the present number of Negro college 
students be helped to continue their 
education under more favorable con- 
ditions, but plans ought to be devised 
immediately whereby this number 
may be appreciably increased. 

In the light of the demand for Ne- 
gro college graduates, and in the light 
of the problem created by the Negro 
college students’ socio-economic sta- 
tus, even in normal times, it is the 
hope that one effect of this depression 
will be to bring this problem forcibly 
to our attention. Recent information 
obtained from Negro colleges (re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue of the 
JOURNAL) indicates that, in some in- 
stances, this hope has been realized. 
It is the hope, again, that the neces- 
sities of the present will cause us to 
define policies and devise practices 
that will “carry-over” to more pros- 
perous times. 











Trends of Philanthropy in Negro 
Education: A Survey 


ULLIN W. LEAVELL 


Pre-Civiz War EFFortTS 


Prior to the eighteenth century, or- 
ganized effort toward the education of 
the slave and the free Negro was 
almost wholly restricted to that of the 
different religious sects. The Puritans, 
the Quakers, the French and Spanish 
Catholics, and later, the Baptists and 
Methodists worked with some consist- 
ency to educate the slave and his 
child. This work remained, however, 
a minor part of the activities of these 
religious orders throughout this period. 
Its greatest merit is that, first, it was 
sufficiently successful to justify the 
extension of the work by these sects 
during the eighteenth century; and, 
second, it inspired the organization of 
an agency, the sole purpose of which 
was to aid and enlighten the under- 
privileged in this country. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the first philanthropic organ- 
ization was created for the distinct 
purpose of enlightenment of the 
Negro. The Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
was organized in the year 1701 with- 
in the established Church of London 
for missionary and educational work 
among Negroes and Indians. Dr. 
Thomas Bray, who had been in the 
colonies and had seen the need for 
effort in behalf of the education of 
the slave, led the movement to estab- 
lish this organization.’ 


In the year 1701 the first educa- 
tional foundation definitely estab- 
lished to benefit the Negro in North 
America came into existence. Dr. 
Bray secured an endowment of nine 
hundred pounds from the private sec- 
retary of King William at The Hague, 
the proceeds of which were to be used 
in the instruction of the Negroes in 
the West Indies and in North Amer- 
ica. In honor of his leadership, upon 
Dr. Bray’s death, an association was 
formed, called the Associates of Dr. 
Bray, which maintained educational 
work in the colonies for practically a 
century, using the proceeds from the 
above endowment as well as from 
other funds, in behalf of the Negro, 
both slave and free.” 

Inspired by earlier successes, the 
Quakers greatly extended their efforts 
for the enlightenment of the Negro 
during the eighteenth century. Leader- 
ship was assumed along the follow- 
ing lines. A large and permanent 


Paul Monroe, Cyclopedia of Education, 
Article on “Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts’; W. D. 
Weatherford, The Negro from Africa to 
America, p. 303; Ulrich Bonnel Phillips, 
American Negro Slavery, p. 99; W. E. Burg- 
hardt DuBois, Suppression of the Slave 
Trade, p. 30; Carter Godwin Woodson, The 
Education of the Negro Prior to 1861, p. 41. 

* Dictionary of National Biography, Ar- 
ticle on “Thomas Bray.” 
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system of schools was developed.* A 
definite scheme for freeing and edu- 
cating Negroes preparatory to sending 
them to Africa as missionaries was 
put into operation.t* Propaganda, 
aimed to show the evils of enslave- 
ment of one people by another, was 
spread throughout the territory where 
slavery was practiced. Assistance was 
given to the free Negroes in their ef- 
forts to secure favorable locations in 
a friendly atmosphere.° 

Contributing causes which kept 
other religious denominations from 
exerting as much influence or doing 
as much directly toward the education 
of the Negro as the Quakers did prior 
to the Civil War were: first, they 
gathered their strength after the in- 
stitution of slavery was firmly estab- 
lished in the country; second, the 
“Tnsurrections” were capital argu- 
ments against suggestions of better- 
ing the condition of the slave; third, 
the educated slave was usually the 
one who fled from bondage; fourth, 
the dissension within the different de- 
nominations over the question of 
slavery broke the unity of any move- 
ment in behalf of the Negro.® 

In spite of existing difficulties, the 
Protestant denominations could not 


*Thomas Woody, Early Quaker Educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania, pp. 24, 232-238, 241, 
244; Woodson, op. cit., p. 43. 

“Carter Godwin Woodson, A Century of 
Negro Migration, p. 20; Weatherford, op. 
cit., p. 303. 

° Richard R. Wright, Jr., “The Economic 
Conditions of Negroes in the North,” in 
Southern Workman, 37: 160; Woodson, The 
Education of the Negro Prior to 1861, p. 234. 

®Woodson, The Education of the Negro 
Prior to 1861, p. 64; Weatherford, op. cit., p. 
137; Charles Baumer Swaney, Episcopal 
Methodism and Slavery, p. 1. 


remain consistent with moral prin- 
ciple and ignore the condition of the 
Negro. Not only did the slave call 
for attention, but the presence in 
society of an increasing number of 
ignorant freedmen made the situation 
more acute. Therefore, the Methodist, 
Congregationalist, Baptist, and Pres- 


byterian denominations developed 
educational work for the Southern 
Negroes.” 


The work of these denominations 
nevertheless constitutes the largest 
effort in the formal education of the 
Negro prior to the Civil War. After 
the division of these denominations 
into Northern and Southern branches, 
the Southern branches set about to 
enlighten the slaves within their dis- 
tricts.6 This work gave the funda- 
mentals of education to a large num- 
ber of Negroes who, after the Civil 
War, became the teachers in the 
schools for Negroes in the South. It 
also demonstrated to the Negro and 
the white man the possibility of the 
cultivation of the Negro mind. 

Another type of philanthropic ex- 
pression toward the Negro prior to 
the Civil War was the action of the 
Northern philanthropist, who freed 


7 George L. Curtiss, Manual of Methodist 
Episcopal Church History, pp. 50-72, 98-130; 
Woodson, op. cit., pp. 5, 118-20, 189. 

® Gross Alexander, A History of the Meth- 
odist Church South, pp. 62-65; Weather- 
ford, op. cit., pp. 313-20, Swaney, op. cit., 
p. 1; Curtiss, op. cit., p. 144; Woodson, The 
Negro in Our History, pp. 118, 180. David 
Benedict, A History of the Baptists, 2: 207; 
Woodson, The Education of the Negro Prior 
to 1861, pp. 74, 122, 181; William Warren 
Sweet states that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church ignored the question of slavery in 
its ecclesiastical assemblies; The Methodist 
Church and The Civil War, pp. 27, 28. 
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his slaves, established schools for 
them, and at times moved them into 
more favorable districts than the ones 
in which the Negroes were living.® 
During the Civil War the Union 
army Officers called upon the Northern 
church organization to care for the 
hordes of Negroes in the wake of their 
army forces prior to the establish- 
ment of the Freedmen’s Bureau.’® 
With the establishment of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau in 1865, close co- 
operation between the mission so- 
cieties and the government agents was 
established. When the Freedmen’s 
Bureau was closed, the responsibility 
of support of the growing number of 
schools for Negroes was largely 
thrown upon the religious denomina- 
tions as the public systems of educa- 
tion had not acquired strength at that 


* Weatherford, op. c’t., Chap. VIII, pas- 
sim; Wright, op. cit., p. 158, Jay S. Stowell, 
Methodist Adventures in Negro Education, 
p. 173; Albert Bushnell Hart, The American 
Nation, A History, 16: 84, 184. 

7” A.D. Mayo, Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education (1900-01), 1: 407-435, 
477; Work, Negro Year Book (1925-26), p. 
285; Paul Skeels Pierce, The Freedmen’s 
Bureau, pp. 1, 2, 8, 34; Sweet, op. cit., pp. 
168, 170, 171. Work says that the Negroes 
found their way in great numbers to such 
centers as Fortress Monroe, Portsmouth, 
Norfolk, and Newport News, Virginia; Roa- 
noke Island, N. C., and Port Royal, S. C., 
Negro Year Book (1912), p. 100. 

1 W. E. Burghardt DuBois, “The Freed- 
men’s Bureau,” Atlantic Monthly, 87: 340- 
61, 1901; Pierce says, The Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau did not perfect a system of education, 
but gave “central organization, encourage- 
ment, protection, and financial support to 
the efforts of philanthropists” in promoting 
education; Pierce, op. cit., p. 84; Work, 
Negro Year Book (1925-26), p. 286; George 
W. Mitchell, The Question Before Congress, 
p. 118; James Ford Rhodes, History of the 
United States, 6: 59, (1866-1877). 


time. This situation, at the end of 
the work of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
in 1871, constitutes the most crucial 
situation in the history of philan- 
thropy in Negro education. 

Having maintained a large number 
of schools during the period of the 
war in connection with relief work 
in the South, and losing the assistance 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau, the re- 
ligious denominations of the North 
had the full responsibility of these 
schools. In this crisis many small 
schools were closed. Those which were 
retained and enlarged by the religious 
denominations soon became _ the 
centers of influence in all movements 
for the advancement of the Negro in 
the South.’ The establishment and 
maintenance of these institutions 
under trying conditions, in humble 
surroundings, and the continued sup- 
port of them constitute possibly the 
most important series of events in the 
history of educational philanthropy. 
If the Northern churches had left the 
South with the Union army or with 


“ The contributions of Hampton Institute 
of Virginia, of Fisk in Nashville, Tennessee, 
of Talladega, in Alabama, of Walden Uni- 
versity in Nashville, Tennessee, which later 
included Meharry Medical School, and of 
Virginia Union, in Richmond, Virginia, and 
a large number of others, testify to the last- 
ing contributions of the denominational ef- 
fort which was begun during the Civil War 
and immediately following it. For refer- 
ences to these efforts see: Augusters Field 
Beard, A Crusade of Brotherhood, pp. 97- 
180; Mayo, op. cit., 1: 407-4385; Sweet op. 
cit., pp. 168-70; Walter L. Fleming, The 
Freedmen’s Savings Bank, p. 16; Frances 
Greenwood Peabody, Education for Life, p. 
28; Edward Byron Reuter, The American 
Race Problem, p. 264; Jones, op. cit., No. 39, 
pp. 275-76; Leonard Woolsey Bacon, A His- 
tory of American Christianity, pp. 355-56. 
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the Freedmen’s Bureau, the institu- 
tions established up to that time for 
the education of the Negro inevitably 
would have collapsed and the chief 
teacher training field for Negro 
teachers from that time to the pres- 
ent time would have been lost to the 
South. These institutions, since their 
foundation, have very largely con- 
tributed to the teaching force and the 
intelligent leadership of ‘the American 
Negro. 

The best thought upon the question 
of the place of the private and de- 
nominational college for colored stu- 
dents in the South considers that there 
shall continue to be a contribution for 
the private and denominational 
schools to make so long as they con- 
tinue to align themselves with the 
most advanced policies in educational 
procedure.*® 


Post Civiz War Acenciges: A NEw 
TYPE OF PHILANTHROPIC EXPRESSION 


Two years after the close of the 
Civil War there appeared a new type 
of philanthropic expression which has 
vitally affected Negro education in 
the United States. Promoted by 
Christian idealism, but not restricted 
by sectionalism nor sectarianism, pri- 
vate philanthropic foundations have 
been an increasing inspiration and 
stimulation to effort in the field of 
Negro education. 


The Establishment of Seven Educa- 
tional Foundations 


There have been seven large educa- 
tional foundations established since 
the Civil War which have worked 


* Jackson Davis, Recent Developments in 
Negro Colleges, p. 11; Ullin W. Leavell, 
Philanthropy in Negro Education, pp. 51-55. 


directly for the advancement of 
Negro education in the South, namely, 
The Peabody Education Fund, The 
John F. Slater Fund, The General 
Education Board, The Anna T. Jeanes 
Foundation, The Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
The Julius Rosenwald Fund, and The 
Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
tion. This newer type of philanthropy 
has possessed broader purposes and 
larger liberties than were present in 
former endeavors.'* It is nevertheless 
true that the educational institutions 
founded and maintained by the earlier 
agencies constituted the first and most 
fruitful field in which these more lib- 
eral agencies have functioned. It is 
also true that the policies of the 
former agencies have constituted the 
only precedent to guide the philan- 
thropic boards and in many instances 
have been a basic influence in guiding 
the work of the later agencies. 
Peabody Education Fund.—The es- 
tablishment of the Peabody Educa- 
tion Fund in February, 1867, brought 
into existence the first of the new 
type of educational foundations with 
consequent benefits to Negro educa- 
tion.'® Out of a desire to aid the 
Southern and Southwestern states, 


“Jesse Brundage Sears, “Philanthropy 
in the History of American Higher Educa- 
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Bulletin (1922), No. 26, pp. 31-52; Edwin R. 
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which had suffered from the ravages 
of war, this fund was established, 
with the broadest patriotism as an ex- 
pression of gratitude for the goodness 
of God as He had prospered the life 
of the donor. For almost fifteen years 
the Peabody Education Fund stood 
alone, working for the development of 
educational advantages for the white 
and colored children of the South. 

John F. Slater Fund.—In 1882, as a 
result of inspiration received from the 
success of the Peabody Fund, the 
John F. Slater Fund was established 
for the specific purpose of aiding the 
education of the Negro of the South, 
by giving to Negro youth secular 
learning and just notions of duty to- 
ward God and man in the light of the 
Holy Scriptures.*® 

General Education Board.—The 
next educational foundation to appear 
was the General Education Board, 
which was established in the year 
1902 by Mr. John D. Rockefeller.’ 
It was established as a broader ex- 
pression of philanthropy after years 
of educational benefactions confined 
to institutions controlled by Mr. 
Rockefeller’s own religious denomina- 
tion. Its purpose, as designated, was 
the promotion of education, without 


Trustees of the John F. Slater Fund, 
Documents Relating to the Origin and Work 
of the Slater Trustees, Occasional Papers, 
John F. Slater Fund, No. 1 (1894), p. 10; 
Slater Fund, Proceedings and Reports (1894- 
1930); Leo M. Favrot, “County Training 
Schools for Negroes in the South,” T'rustees 
of the John F. Slater Fund, Occasional Pa- 
pers, No. 23. 

General Education Board, Reports (1902- 
1914), and Annual Reports (1917-1931) ; 
John D. Rockefeller, “The Benevolent 
Trust,” World’s Work, 17: 11, Jan. 1909; 
Sears, op. cit., p. 94. 


distinction of race, sex, or creed; and 
its assistance has extended to all lines 
of educational endeavor. This Board 
has proved its interest in Negro edu- 
cation by consistent and constructive 
cooperation with both public and 
private educational activities of the 
colored people. 

Anna T. Jeanes Foundation.—The 
fourth large philanthropic fund to be 
established which has affected Negro 
education was the Anna T. Jeanes 
Foundation.’* This Fund was created 
in 1907 for the purpose of helping the 
small rural schools for Negroes 
throughout the Southern states. Miss 
Jeanes gave the money which created 
the Foundation after years of support 
to the charities of the Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, following the publication of a 
book entitled “The Sacrifices and the 
Non-Sacrifices,” and after other gifts 
to Negro education. 

Phelps-Stokes Fund.—The official 
Board of the Phelps-Stokes Fund was 
formally organized May 24, 1911, 
after the incorporation of the Fund 
by an act of the Legislature of the 
State of New York on May 10, 1911. 
Out of a deep sense of personal 
stewardship to God, Miss Stokes es- 
tablished the fund that bears her 
name. In interesting herself in the 
welfare of the Negro, Miss Stokes fol- 
lowed her grandfather who had been 
president of the New York Coloniza- 
tion Society and who helped to estab- 
lish the Republic of Liberia, as well 


8 James H. Dillard, Fourteen Years of the 
Jeanes Foundation (Historical Sketch) ; 
Jones, op. cit., No. 38, p. 165; Monroe, 
Cyclopedia of Education, Article on The 
Anna T. Jeanes Foundation, Anna T. Jeanes 
Foundation, Reports, Annuals. 
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as her parents who were interested in 
various philanthropic and benevolent 
enterprises. This organization was 
created in keeping with the will of 
Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes which 
will was decreed in the year 1893. 
Miss Stokes designated in her will 
that the income of her estate set apart 
for particular work was, among other 
things, to be used in the education of 
Negroes both in Africa and the United 
States, North American Indians, and 
needy and deserving white students. 
This fund has subsidized through 
financial aid, the education of Negroes 
in America along with several other 
programs of stimulation and assist- 
ance. 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund.—This 
Fund was chartered in the year 1917, 
after several years of assistance to 
Negro schools of the South by Mr. 
Rosenwald, and was established as a 
development of the donor’s personal 
philanthropies to Negroes. It came 
after gifts to colored Y. M. C. A.’s 
and Y. W. C. A.’s had been made for 
some years, and followed the support 
of Tuskegee Institute by several an- 
nual grants. The stated purpose of 
this Fund was the establishment of a 
fund “for the well-being of mankind.” 

Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
tion.—This movement developed after 
the close of the World War as a result 
of a felt need for a medium of expres- 
sion and activity on the part of some 
who saw that race relations needed 
proper guidance in the South. At 
the close of the World War (1918), 
it became apparent to many Northern 
and Southern white leaders that 
special preparation was needed for the 
demobilization of Negro soldiers as 
they returned to their homes from 


France and the army camps in the 
United States in order to avoid con- 
flicts. Two groups of men approached 
the problem at the same time but 
from different standpoints. Later, a 
number of men, among whom were 
Dr. Wallace Buttrick of the General 
Education Board, Mr. J. J. Eagan, 
Atlanta, Georgia, and Major R. R. 
Moton, Tuskegee Institute, met in 
New York City for a conference “as 
to the grave situations accentuated by 
the War in the matter of race relation- 
ships.”?® Out of this meeting the 
work of this commission definitely de- 
veloped. The formal organization 
took place in April, 1919. The charter 
of this commission was enacted June 
1, 1929. This organization has been 
more of a movement than a closely or- 
ganized corporation. The aim of this 
commission, as stipulated in a list of 
definite purposes of the organization, 
is to secure cooperation on the part 
of all persons and agencies interested 
and involved in the problem of im- 
proved race relations through a more 
far-reaching assistance in needy 
places, and by eliminating the dupli- 
cation of effort in this regard. It has 
worked for the betterment of condi- 
tions in the South through various 
channels, adapting its program as con- 
ditions necessitated. 


Policies Governing Disposition of the 
Funds 


A comparison of the fundamental 
qualities of these Boards as found in 
their charters, acts of incorporations, 
and letters of committal shows similar 
characteristics, as well as common 


” Data on file in manuscript form, Office 
of Commission on Interracial Cooperation, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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trends in the disposition of funds to 
Negro education. 

The Policy of Assistance——The 
Peabody Fund offered to “Aid the 
States” in the promotion and encour- 
agement of intellectual, moral and in- 
dustrial education. The Slater Fund 
was established to promote effort and 
self-reliance on the part of its bene- 
ficiaries. The General Education 
Board proposed to assist in any way 
necessary or convenient for the pro- 
motion of education. The Anna T. 
Jeanes Foundation proposed to en- 
courage established educational auth- 
orities, in developing Negro rural 
schools, without relieving them of 
their own responsibility. The policy 
of assistance of the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund in educational matters, as stated 
in the Act of Incorporation under the 
date of May 23, 1911, was to work 
through educational institutions, by 
the founding of scholarships, and also 
by the endowment or erection of 
school buildings or chapels. The 
Rosenwald Fund offered only to ex- 
tend a helping hand to Negro schools, 
and in no wise to make them depend- 
ent. The work of the Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation, in keeping 
with the policy as indicated in the 
charter, is as broad as the scope of 
the “general welfare of the races.” 
The commission is spoken of as a 
movement which implies the program 
which has been instituted and main- 
tained. 

Freedom To Use Capital.—Permis- 
sion was given to the Peabody Edu- 
cation Fund Board to use 40 per cent 
of the capital within two years time. 
The Board of Trustees of the Slater 
Fund were authorized to apply the 
capital of the fund to make educa- 





tional advantages more accessible. All 
restrictions were removed on _ the 
power of the General Education 
Board to distribute the principal, as 
well as the income of the fund. The 
Anna T. Jeanes Foundation made no 
stipulation. The trustees of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund were appointed 
to hold the principal of this fund in 
trust forever. The principal of the 
Rosenwald Fund, as well as the in- 
come might be spent at any time at 
the discretion of the Trustees. In re- 
spect to the Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation there is no stipula- 
tion except in regard to the disposal 
of such funds as the organization 
might have at such time as its work 
should be brought to a close. 
Ultimate Disposition of the Fund. 
—Permission was given to the Pea- 
body Education Fund Board by the 
founder to make final disposition of 
the fund, capital and unused income, 
at the expiration of thirty years. The 
John F. Slater Fund Board was given 
the right to invest the capital of this 
fund after the lapse of thirty-three 
years. No limitations were set by the 
General Education Board or the Anna 
T. Jeanes Foundation. The Phelps- 
Stokes Fund was invested by the 
trustees, and is to be kept invested 
by them and their successors, in trust 
forever. The Board of Trustees of 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund are com- 
missioned to dispose of the entire 
fund, capital and income, within 
twenty-five years after the death of 
the founder. The Commission on In- 
terracial Cooperation made provision 
for the liquidation of this fund giving 
the privilege of transferring the title 
to all of its holdings, of whatever kind, 
to some organization having similar 
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ideals and a program similar to that 
of the Commission. 

The statements arranged under the 
fundamental characteristics of the 
large educational philanthropic boards 
reveal the trends of philanthropy in 
Negro education during the course of 
the last three-quarters of a century, 
(1867-1932). The influence behind the 
establishment of these funds have 
been definitely Christian. The aims 
of this type of educational philan- 
thropy have been expressed in the 
broadest terms. The donors have 
stated that the funds committed to 
the boards of trustees might be used 
for the development of educational 
opportunities in the interest of man- 
kind in its broadest interpretation. 
The policy of assistance of the large 
educational foundations has been that 
of encouragement by the foundation 
toward the increase of effort on the 
part of the beneficiary. The Jeanes 
and Rosenwald boards have been de- 
finitely warned by the founders of 
these funds against the institution of 
methods of aid by which the benefi- 
ciaries might be relieved of their own 
responsibility. For thus, they would 
become dependent upon the philan- 
thropic agency, thereby defeating the 
purpose of the foundation. With the 
exception of the Jeanes Foundation 
and the Phelps-Stokes Fund, the 
Board of Trustees of each of the 
foundations has been granted permis- 
sion to use a part or all of the capital 
of the funds at their own discretion. 

The ultimate disposal of these funds 
has been suggested in the case of three 
of the foundations. Mr. Peabody sug- 
gested the expiration of thirty years, 
and Mr. Slater thirty-three years, as 


the time to close the work of the 


boards created by them. The Pea- 
body Fund was closed after forty- 
seven years of activity, while the 
Slater Board continues to function, 
(1932). Mr. Rosenwald definitely 
commissioned the Board of Trustees 
of the Fund established by him to 
make a final disposition of such 
amounts of money as remain in their 
hands at the expiration of twenty- 
five years following his death. The 
Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
tion may close its work at the discre- 
tion of the Board of Control. 


The General Contributions of the 
Foundations 


The Peabody Education Fund.—By 
virtue of its direct contribution to 
Negro education as well as of its in- 
fluence upon later foundations, this 
foundation is of singular importance 
in the history of educational philan- 
thropy.2. The Peabody Education 
Board used the funds entrusted to it 
to make four direct contributions to 
Negro education. A definite trend to- 
ward higher, public and specialized 
education is manifest. (1) During 
the first five years of the Board’s ac- 
tivity, from 1868 to 1873, aid was 
rendered to Negro education by direct 
assistance to elementary teachers’ 
salaries. (2) Aid toward the exten- 
sion of school terms was also given. 
(3) During the first decade, 1868 to 
1878, the Peabody Board stimulated 
the establishment of a permanent 
system of public education for both 
races in the South. (4) After the 
year 1879, when the development of 
public systems of education seemed 


°° Peabody Education Fund, Proceedings, 
1: 16; 2: 306-308. 
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assured in the South, the emphasis of 
the Peabody Board was turned to the 
field of teacher training and to the 
establishment of normal schools. 
Stimulation in this work remained the 
major emphasis of the Peabody Board 
until the final disposition of its funds 
in 1914. The Board placed more than 
three and one-half millions of dollars 
in the several fields of educational 
activity subsidized, of which sum the 
Negroes received a considerable por- 
tion. The trend of emphasis from 
common school education to higher 
and specialized fields as observed in 
the history of this Board will be seen 
in the history of the other large phil- 
anthropic agencies. It is also evident 
that public educational institutions 
are receiving an increasing proportion 
of the funds of the philanthropic 
boards. Increased cooperation be- 
tween units is also manifest. Possibly 
the most outstanding trend in the 
Negro education field is the g:catly 
increasing support now received from 
public taxation funds by Negro public 
schools through stimulation of the 
philanthropic boards. 

John F. Slater Fund.—For the first 
forty years after the establishment 
of the Fund in 1882 its contributions 
to Negro education were made largely 
through denominational and private 
institutions. In the year 1911-12, four 
county training schools were estab- 
lished in the South with Slater Fund 
aid, under agreements with local 
county educational authorities. These 
schools have been located centrally 
in regard to the Negro population 
within counties. They have met a 
positive need in the industrial and 
vocational training of Negro pupils. 
The number of pupils in high school 





classes in these schools increased from 
two thousand to more than fourteen 
thousand between the years 1921 and 
1928. The support of these institu- 
tions by the public since the year 
1921 has increased over 300 per 
cent as compared with an increase of 
less than 100 per cent by the Slater 
Fund Board. In the scholastic year 
1924-25, only 17 per cent of the 
county training schools were ac- 
credited four-year high schools. In 
1927-28, 31 per cent had met the re- 
quirements of accreditization. 

In keeping with trends toward sup- 
port of higher and public education, 
the Slater Board stopped its support 
of urban and private secondary 
schools in the year 1924-25 in order 
to give larger support to private and 
denominational colleges to pay ade- 
quate salaries to college instructors. 
This action restricted the Board’s ac- 
tivity very largely to county training 
schools and higher institutions under 
denominational control. Of these two 
types of work, the public institutions 
received 69 per cent of the appropria- 
tions of the Slater Board as compared 
with 31 per cent received by the pri- 
vate institutions for the period from 
1921 to 1929. The Slater Board has 
been enabled to extend its work in 
county training school support and in 
aid to higher institutions as a result 
of large contributions from other phil- 
anthropic funds. The Slater Board 
received from other foundations more 
than 50 per cent of the funds which 
it granted to the county training 
school work between the years 1920- 
21 and 1928-29. This tendency of co- 
operative effort on the part of the va- 
rious foundations has resulted in the 
enlargement of the work of the weaker 
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boards. It has also resulted in con- 
centration upon work which has 
proven its value in the promotion of 
Negro education. The total contribu- 
tions through the Slater Board from 
1882 to 1929 have amounted to more 
than three millions of dollars.*? Of 
this amount 69 per cent has been used 
to aid denominational and private in- 
stitutions while 31 per cent has been 
used to stimulate public education. 
The figures are reversed for the recent 
period from 1921 to 1929, as shown 
above. 

General Education Board—This 
foundation has consistently aided both 
private and public education for 
Negroes since its establishment in the 
year 1902. The assistance of this 
Board to private institutions has been 
very largely in aid to higher educa- 
tion. Realizing that private institu- 
tions were the main training centers 
for teachers of secondary and elemen- 
tary schools for Negroes, the General 
Education Board has made large an- 
nual grants to support this work. Prior 
to the year 1921 more than one and 
one-half millions of dollars were 
granted by this Board to higher insti- 
tutions for Negroes. Between the 
years 1921 and 1928, approximately 
five millions of dollars were contrib- 
uted to private institutions for en- 
dowments for annual grants to 
teachers’ salaries, and for the support 
of critic teachers. 

The contributions of the General 
Education Board to Negro public edu- 
cation have been made with a design 
to stimulate support of Negro educa- 
tion from public funds, as well as to 


™Leavell, op. cit., Table IX (Appendix), 
p. 177. 


promote the general advancement of 
the Negro race. The contributions of 
this Board to Negro public education 
between 1915 and 1929 totaled more 
than three millions of dollars. More 
money has been spent for the support 
of state agents for Negro schools than 
for any other item under the heading 
of Negro public education.** 

The General Education Board has 
cooperated with the Slater Board by 
contributing annual sums to aid the 
county training schools which are 
promoted by the latter Board. The 
total amount of the General Educa- 
tion Board’s contributions to the 
training schools prior to the year 1929 
was more than three-quarters of a 
million dollars.2* The General Edu- 
cation Board has also contributed di- 
rectly to the Slater Fund and to the 
Jeanes Board.** 

The increase in funds at the dis- 
posal of the General Education Board 
in 1920 gave to this Board increased 


*2 General Education Board, Report (1902- 
1914), p. 194. Taking up this program of 
support of the Peabody Education Board, 
the General Education Board “decided to 
extend it throughout the South as oppor- 
tunity occurred.” These agents have been 
placed, one in each of nine Southern States 
and two agents in each of five others. They 
stand as pivotal men in relation to Negro 
education within their given states. Their 
activities include not only the direction and 
supervision of work supported by the Gen- 
eral Education Board, but they also serve 
as representatives for other philanthropic 
agencies as well. The contributions of the 
General Education Board in this work have 
amounted to approximately one million dol- 
lars since the first agent was taken over 
by this Board in 1911. 

General Education Board, Reports 
(1920-21 to 1927-28), Disbursement Sheets. 

* Toid. 
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possibilities of service. The propor- 
tion of grants to public and private 
education has been little affected by 
the increased service of this Board, as 
shown by the following comparisons. 
Between the years 1915 and 1920, 68 
per cent of the donations of the Board 
to Negro education were made to priv- 
ate education, while 62 per cent of the 
total grants was given to private edu- 
cation between 1920 and 1928. While 
the difference is not great, the trend 
is important. 

Anna T. Jeanes Foundation.—This 
philanthropic agency, which was es- 
tablished in 1907, was the first large 
foundation to be established with the 
distinct limitation of rendering aid 
solely to public schools for Negroes.** 
This Board has restricted its work 
largely to the support of county super- 
vising teachers for rural schools. After 
four years of experimentation and 
demonstration, county authorities be- 
gan to aid in the support of these su- 
pervising teachers. Prior to the year 
1921, the Jeanes Board paid 73 per 
cent of the total salaries of these super- 
visors. The public authorities granted 
8 per cent of the annual cost in 1912- 
13, while in 1919-20 the public support 
had increased to 47 per cent of the 
total salary expense of these teachers. 
As a result of the increased appropria- 
tions to this work from. the General 
Education Board in 1920-21 the num- 
ber of Jeanes teachers was increased 
to 272. The public also increased its 
support in that year by more than 100 
per cent, and for the first time as- 
sumed more than 50 per cent of the 
total expense of the rural supervisors. 
Since that year, public funds amount- 


* Dillard, op. cit., p. 2. 


ing to more than one million dollars 
have been granted to support this 
work.”® 

The cooperation of different philan- 
thropic agencies in supporting the 
Jeanes work has made possible its de- 
velopment. Four philanthropic 
agencies have made contributions to 
the Jeanes Board, the total sum 
amounting to more than $900,000 for 
the support of the activities which it 
fosters.*7 Since the year 1923-24, the 
appropriations of the Jeanes Board 
have been restricted entirely to the 
maintenance of supervising teachers 
for rural schools. 

Phelps-Stokes Fund.—The principal 
of this fund consists of the residuary 
estate of Miss Stokes and increments 
subsequently realized on securities 
plus additional gifts and annuities 
bringing the total to the amount of 
$1,023,784.38. During the twenty 
years of operation, the Fund has ex- 
pended $570,100 for educational ac- 
tivities for Negroes in the United 
States.** During this period, the Fund 
has stimulated the work in Negro 
schools, colleges and universities to 
the amount of $190,585 while $49,984 


** The Jeanes Board supported 65 of these 
teachers in the year 1908-09. The number 
increased to a total of 218 in the year 1919- 
20. In the following year, as a result of the 
large appropriation of the General Educa- 
tion Board to the Jeanes work, the number 
of the teachers was increased to a total of 
272. ,In the year 1928-29, there were 313 
supervising teachers in the Southern states 
who ‘received their salaries from the co- 
operative support of public funds and from 
the Jeanes Board. 

7 Data from Jeanes office files, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

°°The Phelps-Stokes Fund, 7'wenty Year 
Report of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, 1911- 
1931, p. 15. 
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has been spent on surveys of Negro 
education.2® Negro educational or- 
ganizations have received from this 
Fund $25,168 and organizations for 
the improvement of race relations 
have received a total of $97,803. 

The first appropriation which was 
made by the Trustees was the sum of 
$2,500 to be given to the Jeanes Fund 
to promote its work, with the state- 
ment that this sum would be paid for 
three years if needed. The next gift 
was the appropriation of $12,500 to 
the University of Georgia for the 
establishment of a fellowship at that 
institution “for the study of the 
Negro.” A similar endowment was 
later made to the University of Vir- 
ginia. Other individual gifts have 
been made to promote the completion 
of programs or movements which were 
started in the interest of the Negro. 
These movements include the Com- 
mission on Interracial Cooperation, 
the University Commission on South- 
ern Race Questions, the Southern Pub- 
licity Committee, and assistance in 
publieation of certain literary pro- 
ductions of substantial value in this 
field. 

Julius Rosenwald Fund.—The be- 
nevolent gifts of Mr. Julius Rosenwald 
have been a strong, stimulating factor 
of Negro education in the South since 
his first donation was made in the 
year 1912. The largest expression of 
the Board which controls the disposi- 
tion of Mr. Rosenwald’s gifts, The 
Julius Rosenwald Fund Board of Di- 
rectors, has been through assistance 
given in the construction of school- 
houses for Negroes. Prior to July 1, 
1920, more than 400 rural school- 


20 Ibid. 


houses for Negroes were constructed.*° 
These buildings cost more than one 
and one-quarter millions of dollars. 
Of this amount the Negroes were 
large contributors, having donated 34 
per cent of the total for the construc- 
tion of schools for their children, while 
the public gave 42 per cent and the 
Rosenwald Board gave 18 per cent 
of construction costs. Individual gifts 
of white citizens amounted to 4 per 
cent of the total sum. 

In the year 1920, the Rosenwald 
Fund administration was reorganized, 
a central office established in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and an enlarged pro- 
gram initiated. The plan of operation 
has been distinctly that of stimula- 
tion. At the end of the scholastic 
year 1928-29, 4,464 Rosenwald school 
buildings had been erected in the 
Southern states at a total expenditure 
of more than twenty-one millions of 
dollars.*t| These buildings consisted 
of approximately 20 per cent of all 
Negro rural schoolhouses in the South, 
while they housed more than 25 per 
cent of all Negro rural school pupils.*? 
The Rosenwald schoolhouse is a larger 
structure than the average Negro rural 
schoolhouse. In the year 1928-29 the 
average pupil capacity of all Negro 
rural schoolhouses was 65 _ pupils, 
while the average pupil capacity of 
Rosenwald rural schools was 129.** 


*® Statistical Sheets, Rosenwald Fund 
Files, Nashville, Tenn. 

“7bid. On July ist, 1932, the total had 
passed the 5,000 mark (5,357). There were 
4,977 schoolhouses, 217 teachers’ homes, and 
163 vocational buildings represented in the 
total figure, constructed at a total cost of 
$28,408,520. 

#S§. L. Smith, “Statistical Survey, Negro 
Publie Schools,” Report. 

3 Ibid. 
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The Rosenwald Board has also as- 
sisted in the construction of 183 
teacher’s homes, 82 vocational shops, 
and 260 additions to Rosenwald build- 
ings, these activities bringing the total 
expenditures for construction in 
Rosenwald Fund projects to more 
than twenty-three millions of dollars 
(1928-29) .*4 

The stimulation of public support 
to this cause has been increasingly 
successful. During the period from 
1912 to 1920, the public gave less than 
50 per cent of the total cost to the 
buildings erected under the Rosenwald 
plan. In the year 1928-29, 76 per 
cent of the total cost of erection of 
Rosenwald schools was paid from 
public funds. The Rosenwald Board 
has extended its offers of assistance to 
larger schools, including urban second- 
ary schools, looking forward to the 
establishment of well-appointed sec- 
ondary schools for Negroes through- 
out the South.*® This offer, together 
with the recent offer to assist in the 
construction of vocational buildings, 
brings this work into direct contact 
with the county training school work 
of the state boards of education. 

Since January 1, 1928, a number of 
new projects have been supported. 
The most recent offers of aid have in- 
cluded assistance to libraries for ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher insti- 
tutions, assistance in provision of 
transportation facilities for rural pu- 
pils, and assistance to colleges and 
universities. 

Commission on Interracial Coop- 
eration —This agency was organized 


* Thid. 
*% Julius Rosenwald Fund, “Plan for Dis- 
tribution of Aid,” (1930) Allotment Sheet. 





in the Spring of 1919, as a result of 
the leadership of Dr. Will W. Alex- 
ander and others, and with Mr. J. J. 
Eagan as chairman. It did not receive 
its charter, however, until June 1, 
1929. A clause in the section outlin- 
ing the objects and purposes of this 
organization indicates one purpose to 
be “to advance the education and gen- 
eral welfare of the races.” *° 

The program of this organization 
was formally launched through the 
financial aid of the War-Work Coun- 
cil of the Y. M. C. A., and it has been 
able to continue through further 
grants that have been made by other 
philanthropic agencies. Its program 
of work has been less restrictive than 
that of the other philanthropic boards, 
and it has done its work largely 
through committee organizations 
throughout the South. Regional rep- 
resentatives have been maintained to 
further the work of the Commission, 
whose responsibility it has been, in 
turn, to keep alive and alert the local 
organizations and committees. Two 
projects have been administered by 
the Commission which have been di- 
rectly related to educational philan- 
thropy in public and private educa- 
tional endeavor. 

On January 8, 1929, Mr. Anson 
Phelps Stokes wrote to Mr. Alexander 
stating that a friend had intimated his 
desire to give a sum of money to pro- 
mote some program in the interest of 
the colored people of the United 
States. The desire was to give this 
money to some cause outside of regu- 
lar educational institutions. 

As a result of this proposal and suc- 
ceeding activity, Mr. Julius Rosen- 


% Charter, Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation, 2. 
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wald (the friend of Dr. Stokes) gave 
to the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil the sum of $50,000 to be used as 
scholarships to be granted to fellows 
who wished to do advanced study in 
social sciences. This program has 
been carried out, with the administra- 
tion of the funds in the hands of the 
Interracial Commission. During the 
scholastic years of 1930-31 and 1931- 
32, a total of $40,049.02 was expended 
for scholarships and administrative 
expenses. The balance, $9,950.98, is 
to be expended during the current 
year and this work will be closed un- 
less further gifts are made. In 1930- 
31, applications were received from 
244 white students, of whom 31 were 
granted fellowships; and 75 applica- 
tions were received from colored stu- 
dents, of whom 12 were awarded 
fellowships. In 1932-33, 184 applica- 
tions were received from white stu- 
dents, and 12 fellowships were award- 
ed; and 44 applications were received 
from colored students, and 5 fellow- 
ships were granted. 

The Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation has also sponsored the 1931 
and 1932 summer conference program 
known as the Conference on Educa- 
tion and Race Relations in the South. 
This conference, held at George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee, was attended by practi- 
cally one hundred educational leaders 
each year. The purpose of this con- 
ference is to give consideration to the 
“opportunity and obligation of south- 
ern educational institutions—colleges 
and public schools—to make a con- 
structive contribution to the South’s 
peculiar problems of race relations.” *7 


* Report of Peabody Conference on Dual 
Education in the South (1931), p. 3. 


This conference is financed by a 
special grant of $30,000 to the Com- 
mission from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, New York. 

This conference is sponsored by a 
committee of outstanding educators, 
including Bruce R. Payne, President 
of Peabody College; Frank Graham, 
President of the University of North 
Carolina; Willis A. Sutton, Superin- 
tendent of Atlanta Public Schools; 
R. E. Blackwell, President of Ran- 
dolph-Macon College for Men; Rob- 
ert H. Wright, President of Eastern 
Carolina Teachers’ College; and 
James H. Hope, State Superintendent 
of Schools, South Carolina. 

A program committee under the au- 
thority of the above named sponsor- 
ing committee arranges the programs 
and issues invitations to leaders in 
education in the South to attend these 
meetings. 

It is difficult to conceive of a more 
comprehensive program of philan- 
thropic endeavor than that engaged in 
by this Commission. By working 
through its committee organization in 
local communities for the creation and 
maintenance of wholesome race rela- 
tions throughout the South, through 
the conference program touching the 
educational leaders, and through the 
fellowship grants to future leaders, the 
most comprehensive interpretation of 
philanthropy in Negro education is 
realized. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


1. The modern educational founda- 
tion has enlarged the scope of educa- 
tional philanthropy beyond that of 
the pre-Civil War benevolence. There 
has been no cleavage in fundamental 
practice between the two types. The 
more recently established foundations 
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have advanced the work of the secta- 
rian bodies in education of the Negro. 

2. The aim of philanthropy in ed- 
ucation has become that of developing 
an interest in and a sense of need for 
educational agents and opportunities 
which the public does not feel, rather 
than the maintenance of programs for 
which there is a felt need. 

3. The center of interest of educa- 
tional philanthropy is increasingly 


focused upon higher education. 

4. Unity of purpose and coopera- 
tion in practice are more and more 
evident in the functional operation of 
the several philanthropic organiza- 
tions. 

5. There is a trend toward the sub- 
sidy of public education rather than 
institutions under private or denomi- 
national control by the large philan- 
thropic foundations and boards. 
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The Teaching of Negro Life and History in 
Relation to Some Views of Educators 
on Race Adjustment 


IRWIN V. SHANNON 


Tue Strupy or Necro Lire ann His- 
tory: A DEFINITE MovEMENT 


A well-defined movement to dissem- 
inate information about the history, 
achievements, and contributions of the 
Negro has been in evidence for a num- 
ber of years. A conspicuous purpose 
of this movement is to stimulate race 
pride through the development of sig- 
nificant traditions. On a wider scale, 
it represents a means of influencing 
public opinion in regard to the status 
of the Negro. 

The agencies which have been ac- 
tive in spreading this kind of informa- 
tion about the Negro are numerous 
and varied. The work carried on by 
the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, which publishes the 
Journal of Negro History, and by the 
Department of Records and Research 
of Tuskegee Institute, which issues the 
Negro Year Book, may be mentioned 
as the most widely known. Other 
racial organizations, as well as maga- 
zines and newspapers, have taken a 
part in propagating this information. 
Textbooks in Negro history and liter- 
ature, popularly written books re- 
counting individual achievements, the 
development of study groups in his- 
tory or other subjects, pageants de- 
picting Negro progress, the celebration 
of Negro History Week and similar 


occasions, exhibits of Negro art and 
literature, music festivals in Negro 
schools and colleges—all of these are 
the more obvious evidences of a def- 
inite movement. 

Educational institutions for Ne- 
groes, particularly colleges and uni- 
versities, have become important 
agencies for transmitting information 
about Negro life and history. Formal 
courses of study dealing with the 
Negro have been introduced into the 
curriculum and other efforts are made, 
directly or indirectly, for this purpose. 
To what extent these efforts have been 
consciously directed, and to what ex- 
tent they represent a more or less un- 
planned development, it is not possible 
to say at this time. 


Purpose oF THis Stupy 


Although the efforts of colleges and 
other agencies to spread information 
about the Negro appear to have more 
than ordinary significance for students 
of race and education alike, there has 
been no serious attempt to study them. 
Consequently, little is known about 
the manner in which such efforts have 
developed, their present scope and 
character, and the extent to which 
their aims have been realized. In view 
of the need for some inquiry in this 
field, the writer has undertaken a 
study which centers on the efforts 
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made by Negro colleges and univer- 
sities to inculcate knowledge of Negro 
history and achievements. 

This project, in brief outline, in- 
volves as investigation of (1) admin- 
istrative policies regarding the em- 
phasis given to the dissemination of 
information about the Negro; (2) the 
extent of formal courses of study in 
Negro history, literature, art, music, 
ete.; (3) the part played by library 
programs and extra-curricular activ- 
ities in stimulating an interest in 
Negro life and history; (4) the opin- 
ions and views of faculty members on 
this phase of Negro education and on 
questions of race adjustment; (5) the 
extent to which college teachers regu- 
larly stress the study of Negro life in 
all of their classes; (6) the amount 
and kind of information that Negro 
students have concerning their race. 
This report, however, is concerned 
only with the results obtained from 
a questionnaire study of opinions and 
practices of teachers on Negro college 
faculties. 

METHODS OF PROCEDURE 

A specially devised questionnaire, 
in the form of a check-list, was em- 
ployed in obtaining the data for this 
study. The questionnaire used con- 
sists of one section (see Section A) 
made up of thirty-five statements 
representing various shades of opinion 
in regard to the efforts made by Negro 
colleges to teach students about their 
race. A second section (see Section 
C) contains thirty statements of opin- 
ion relative to various questions which 
have a bearing on the adjustment of 
the Negro to American life. A sched- 
ule for obtaining data on teaching 
practices, subjects taught, academic 


rank, ete., was also included in the 
questionnaire, but is not reproduced 
here. A copy of the two main sec- 
tions of the questionnaire is included 
at this point. 


TEACHERS’ OPINIONS CONCERNING 
NEGRO EDUCATION 


SECTION A 


Directions: Below are listed a va- 
riety of statements relative to the provisions 
made by Negro colleges to disseminate in- 
formation on Negro life and history. You 
are asked to contribute your opinions about 
this matter by registering your personal 
reaction to each of these statements. 

If you agree with a statement more fully 
than you disagree, mark it by placing a 
check (\/) at the left of the number. 

If you disagree more fully than you agree, 
mark the statement by placing a cross mark 
(X) at the left of the number. 

Please mark every statement even if in 
some cases you are not absolutely certain 
about your opinion. 


_ 


. Negro colleges should devote the major 
portion of their curricula to the study 
of the Negro race. 

. Most Negro colleges at present do not 
provide sufficient opportunities for stu- 
dents to learn about their race. 

3. An elective course in Negro history 
should be offered in all colleges, white 
and Negro. 

4. The Negro’s cultural gifts to the na- 
tion through folk art, music and the fine 
arts exceed the contributions made by 
any other group. 

5. As a rule, Negro students are well ac- 
quainted with the heritage and tradition 
of their race by the time they enter 
college. 

6. If students are given many opportunities 
to learn about their race, they are liable 
to develop unwholesome attitudes to- 
ward themselves. 

7. Many of the programs presented in stu- 

dent assembly or chapel meetings should 

be devoted to matters of concern to the 

Negro race. 


i) 
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12 


13. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


22. 


23. 
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. Courses dealing with the Negro race are 


as necessary in white colleges as in 
Negro colleges. 


It is far more important for Negroes 


to learn about themselves than about 
other groups. 


Negro folk songs should be given a 


prominent place on the programs pre- 
sented by musical organizations in 
Negro colleges. 


. Teachers should make no greater effort 


to relate their courses to Negro life than 
is the practice in white colleges. 
Before entering college, Negroes have 
had sufficient opportunities to learn all 
they need to know about their race. 
Courses in Negro history should be 
made a requirement for graduation from 
all Negro colleges. 


. Teachers in Negro colleges should relate 


the subject-matter of all their courses, 
as far as possible, to information about 
Negro life. 


. The Negro needs to have a knowledge 


of his own racial history and tradition 
as well as of American civilization. 
The Negro college has a greater respon- 
sibility than any other agency for de- 
veloping a group tradition and racial 
pride among Negroes. 

If the Negro is to be fully absorbed into 
American life, whatever tends to create 
group consciousness and accentuate dif- 
ferences should be avoided. 

It is immaterial to me whether Negro 
students are offered any opportunities 
at all to learn about their race. 

There is no reason for including any- 
thing in the curricula of Negro colleges 
that is lacking in the curricula of white 
colleges, 


. Whatever provisions are made by Negro 


colleges to teach students about their 
race should be confined to extra-curric- 
ular activities. 


. The Negro college should strive to make 


students not more, but less conscious of 
their race. 

Negro colleges would be just as well off 
if they had fewer courses on the Negro 
than the number now being offered. 
Negro youth need to be taught that 
they have a group heritage and tradi- 
tion of which they can be proud. 
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24. The departments of music, art, and liter- 


26. 


33. 


34. 


30. 


. A knowledge of Negro 


ature in Negro colleges should sponsor 
extra-curricular organizations designed 
to make students better informed about 
Negro life. 


. The singing of Negro folk songs by the 


student body should be encouraged in 
all Negro colleges. 

Every department of instruction in Ne- 
gro colleges should offer at least one 
course devoted to the study of the 
Negro. 


. Special courses on the Negro are needed 


in Negro schools because the race does 
not always receive fair and adequate 
treatment in books written by whites. 


. There is no reason why Negroes should 


know any more about their race than 
white people know. 


. If Negroes have a thorough knowledge 


of American civilization, they need to 
know nothing about their own racial 
history and tradition. 


30. Negroes need the identical education 


that whites get; nothing more and noth- 
ing less. 


. Negro folk songs should be omitted 


from programs given by the musical or- 
ganizations of Negro colleges. 

history and 
achievements is conducive to the devel- 
opment of race pride. 

All Negro colleges should be important 
centers for the preservation of every- 
thing that is distinctive of the Negro 
race and its contributions to American 
life. 

Courses on Negro life and history are 
needed to counteract the attitudes of 
inferiority that many Negro students 
have. 

A chair of Negro history should be 
established in all colleges and univer- 
sities for Negroes. 


SECTION C 


Directions: The views of teachers and 
other educators on matters relative to 
the status and progress of the Negro race 
have an important bearing upon educational 


philosophy and practice. 


You are asked to 


contribute your personal views and convic- 
tions on these matters by giving your re- 


action to each of the 


statements listed 


below. 
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If you agree with a statement more fully 
than you disagree, mark it by placing a 
check (\/) at the left of the number. 

If you disagree more fully than you agree, 
mark the statement by placing a cross mark 
(X) at the left of the number. 

Be sure to mark every statement even if 
in some cases you do not feel absolutely 
certain about your opinion. 


_ 


“J 


ie) 


10. 


11. 


12. 





. Negro 


. Voluntary segregation among Negroes 


tends to stimulate racial self-expression 
and further contributions to American 
culture. 


. The growing spirit of race consciousness 


among Negroes only delays the satis- 
factory adjustment of inter-racial rela- 
tions. 


. As Negro people reach higher levels of 


economic advancement, race prejudice 
and discrimination will gradually be 
eliminated. 


. Negroes should strongly oppose any pro- 


gram which tends to further withdraw 
their race from the main currents of 
American life. 


. Color is the only characteristic which 


now distinguishes the majority of Ne- 
groes from the majority of whites. 


. Lacking the continued help of the white 


race, the economic and social advance- 
ment of the Negro would be delayed. 


. The best interests of the Negro race 


as a whole will be promoted by the 
segregation and separation of the two 
races. 

people have distinctive racial 
characteristics which will lead them to 
develop a unique civilization of their 
own in the United States. 


. The most serious problem now confront- 


ing Negro people is the problem of vo- 
cational opportunity. 

An independent Negro political party 
should be organized as the most effective 
way for Negroes to obtain justice and 
full political rights. 

As long as Negroes lack the full privi- 
leges and rights of citizenship, they can- 
not make the economic progress they 
desire. 

Race relations in the United States are 
steadily improving. 


13. 


15. 


16. 


18. 


20. 


22 


23. 


24. 


26. 


Without merely imitating white stand- 
ards, Negroes should continue to as- 
similate the best that is in American 
civilization. 


. As long as caste lines exclude Negroes 


from the fullest participation in Amer- 
ican life, their progress will be hindered. 
Without a strong race consciousness, 
Negroes cannot succeed in their struggle 
for equal rights and opportunities. 

The paternal and benevolent attitude of 
the white race is detrimental to the prog- 
ress of the Negro. 


. There are but two alternatives for the 


future: Negroes and whites must either 
completely mingle or completely sepa- 
rate. 

The Negro race cannot and will not 
develop a separate and independent 
group life in the United States. 


. By making extensive use of their col- 


lective power as consumers, Negroes can 
effect a marked improvement in the 
economic status of their race. 

Through racial intermixture the Negro 
race as such in the United States will 
ultimately disappear. 


. The work of the inter-racial committees 


accomplishes little good because the 
fundamental issue of unequal opportuni- 
ties is evaded. 


. The Negro race should firmly resist seg- 


regation in any form. 

Prejudice and discrimination against 
Negroes will never be eliminated as long 
as they are distinguishable by their 
color. 

In order to attain recognition as a group, 
the Negro race should magnify the sig- 
nificance of anything that is distinc- 
tively Negro. 


. In proportion as Negroes develop insti- 


tutions and interests limited to their 
own race, they will be excluded from 
the contacts necessary for advancement. 
All barriers to racial intermarriage 
should be abolished with a view to the 
gradual and complete amalgamation of 
all American people into one homoge- 
neous population. 


. Voluntary segregation due to race con- 


scious attitudes should be encouraged as 
it results in fewer opportunities for 
inter-racial friction. 
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28. No matter how completely Negroes be- 
come an integral part of American life, 
they will still have opportunity to make 
their distinctive contributions as a race. 

299. The Negro race, in the last analysis, 
cannot avoid absorbing all the funda- 
mentals of American civilization. 

30. The Negro will always remain a sepa- 
rate and distinct race. 

The following procedure was used in 
developing the opinion statements re- 
lative to Negro education. A set of 
four general questions was mailed to 
about two hundred teachers.in Negro 
colleges selected at random and each 
recipient was asked to describe in de- 
tail his opinions on these questions. 
In this manner samples of opinions 
were collected from about forty 
teachers and from these a tentative 
list of eighty-five statements was 
compiled. This list was then sub- 
mitted to ten judges who passed judg- 
ment on each item according to the 
criteria of (a) ambiguousness, (b) im- 
portance, (c) relevance, and (d) ob- 
viousness. No attempt was made to 
scale the statements, but they were 
divided into five groups by the judges 
to represent opinions about this phase 
of Negro education that are either 
strongly favorable, favorable, neutral, 
unfavorable, or strongly unfavorable. 
As a result of this sifting, thirty-five 
best items on which the judges showed 
substantial agreement were retained 
for use in the questionnaire. (See 
Section A of the questionnaire.) 

In formulating possible items for 
section C relating to race adjustment, 
a variety of opinion statements was 
assembled from the extensive litera- 
ture in this field. This list was then 
criticized by the judges on the basis 
of the criteria already used, and the 
statements classified according to the 


following topics: racial amalgamation, 
assimilation of American standards, 
race consciousness, segregation, racial 
friction or conflict, economic and po- 
litical adjustment, and the develop- 
ment of an independent group life. 

The questionnaires with letters of 
transmittal were mailed to approxi- 
mately 950 faculty members in 77 col- 
leges and universities for Negroes. 
Practically all institutions having an 
enrollment above fifty in college 
courses were thus included in the sur- 
vey. Instructors of foreign languages, 
mathematics, biology, physics, and 
chemistry were intentionally omitted 
from the study since these were con- 
sidered to be subjects in which an op- 
portunity to present information 
about Negro life and history seldom, 
if ever, appeared. 

Replies were received from 251 
faculty members in 69 institutions. 
Ten of the returns were so incom- 
pletely marked that it was necessary 
to discard them. Of the remaining 
number, 200 replies were from “gro 
teachers, and 41 from white teac:. *rs. 

The :vsults of this investigation 
may be considered a fairly adequate 
cross section of the views and prac- 
tices of faculty members in most 
Negro colleges. The number of insti- 
tutions from which replies were re- 
ceived, the proportions of white and 
Negro respondents, and the distribu- 
tion of subjects taught by them would 
seem to indicate that the teachers 
participating in the study are a rep- 
resentative group. Quite apart from 
any considerations of the representa- 
tive character of the survey, the re- 
sults obtained for this particular group 
of faculty members are such as to 
have significance in themselves. What- 
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ever shortcomings the study may 
have, it is clear that the ample data 
contributed by teachers themselves af- 
ford an insight into Negro education 
at this point which would scarcely be 
possible with any other approach. 


Tue TEACHING oF NeGrO LIFE AND 
HISTORY 


In presenting a summary of the 
data secured on teachers’ opinions re- 
lative to this aspect of Negro educa- 
tion, the results in terms of a score 
will first be given. The scoring method 
consists of assigning arbitrary values 
to the thirty-five opinion items, rang- 
ing from plus 2 for each “strongly fa- 
vorable” to minus 2 for each “strongly 
unfavorable” statement with which an 
individual agrees. Similarly, the “fa- 
vorable” items are given a value of 
plus 1, the “neutral” statements, 0, 
and the “unfavorable” opinions, minus 
1. If any statement is marked on the 
negative side, i., if disagreement 
with it is expressed, these values are 
reversed. Thus, a “strongly favor- 
able” item which is disagreed with re- 
ceives a value of minus 2 instead of 
plus 2, a “strongly unfavorable” state- 
ment if marked in the negative is 
counted as plus 2 instead of minus 
2, and so on with the other three cate- 
gories of statements. Algebraically 
adding the points for each item and 
dividing by the number of items 
marked yields a final score for each 
individual respondent. 

In this manner a distribution of 
individual scores ranging from plus 
1.33 to minus 1.06 was obtained with 
only 10 per cent of the total number of 
scores consisting of minus values. This 
distribution gives a mean score of 
plus .67 which indicates that the re- 


spondents as a group are definitely 
favorable in their view of the efforts 
made in Negro colleges to desseminate 
information about the Negro. This 
impression is confirmed when the pro- 
portion of teachers agreeing with each 
opinion item is considered. (Table I 
may be consulted for this purpose.) 
The “neutral” statements are omitted 
since it does not appear necessary to 
discuss them. 


TABLE I 


RELATIVE Per Cent or 241 TEACHERS IN 

Eacu or Four Categories AGREEING WITH 

OPINION STATEMENTS RELATIVE TO THE 
TEACHING OF Negro LIFE AND History 








Item Per Cent 














Category No. Who Agree: 

33 91.25% 
16 86.30 
35 66.10 
Strongly favorable 13 63.59 
9 34.46 
26 34.02 
1 4.59 
15 98 .34 
3 94.16 
23 92.53 
34 89.58 
24 88.75 
Favorable 27 82.08 
2 81.35 
10 81.32 
25 80.33 
7 78.75 
14 59.16 
31 1.24 
12 6.22 
6 10.37 
Unfavorable 28 13.02 
22 14.89 
11 21.00 
17 41.17 
20 4.14 
29 10.41 
Strongly Unfavorable 19 17.84 
30 24.47 
21 35.31 





1 The difference between per cent who agree 
and 100 per cent equals the per cent who 
disagree. 
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Table I indicates the per cent of 
teachers who agree with the opinion- 
statements in Section A, relative to 
the teaching of Negro Life and His- 
tory. With three exceptions, all of 
the thirty items included in this table 
are marked in such a manner by a 
majority as to indicate either a favor- 
able or strongly favorable position 
in regard to the general proposition 
under consideration. Thus, a major- 
ity approve four of the seven 
“strongly favorable” and ail of the 
eleven “favorable” statements. At 
the same time, a majority express dis- 
agreement with all of the twelve items 
that are either “unfavorable” or 
“strongly unfavorable.” The three ex- 
ceptions to be noted are items 1, 9, 
and 26, which in the order named 
state the following propositions: 
“Negro colleges should devote the 
major portion of their curricula to 
the study of the Negro race;” “It is 
far more important for Negroes to 
learn about themselves than about 
other groups;” and, “Every depart- 
ment of instruction in Negro colleges 
should offer at least one course de- 
voted to the study of the Negro.” 
Since these are probably the most ex- 
treme statements of opinion in the 
entire list, the response made to them 
is not surprising. 

It is significant that the opinion 
items, taken as a whole, tend to be 
marked in the same direction by a 
large majority of the group. On 
twenty out of the thirty statements 
the same response is given by more 
than 80 per cent. Of the remaining 
number, the percentage of teachers 
making the identical response is be- 
tween 70 and 80 for three items, be- 
tween 60 and 70 per cent for five, and 


between 50 and 60 per cent for only 
two. 

It is of interest to note the items 
which rank highest or lowest with re- 
spect to the percentage of the teachers 
concurring in the majority response. 
The seven statements which are 
marked in the same direction by a 
majority in excess of 90 per cent are 
listed here. The number of the item 
is given in parentheses at the left of 
each statement and the exact per- 
centage agreeing or disagreeing may 
be noted in Table I. Agreement with 
propositions 3, 15, 23, and 33 was ex- 
pressed by the majority, and disagree- 
ment with items 12, 20, and 31. These 
propositions contained the following 
statements: 


(31) “Negro folk songs should be omitted 
from programs given by the musical 
organizations of Negro colleges.” 

(15) “The Negro needs to have a knowl- 
edge of his own racial history and tra- 
dition as well as of American civiliza- 
tion.” 

(20) “Whatever provisions are made by 
Negro colleges to teach students about 
their race should be confined to extra- 
curricular activities.” 

(3) “An elective course in Negro history 
should be offered in all colleges, white 
and Negro.” 

(12) “Before entering college, Negroes have 
had sufficient opportunities to learn 
all they need to know about their 
race.” 

(23) “Negro youth need to be taught that 
they have a group heritage and tradi- 
tion of which they can be proud.” 

(33) “All Negro colleges should be import- 
ant centers for the preservation of 
everything that is distinctive of the 
Negro race and its contributions to 
American life.” 


Turning next to the statements on 
which the majority response falls be- 
low 70 per cent, we note that item 17 
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ranks lowest of all, with 58.83 per 
cent marking negatively the proposi- 
tion “If the Negro is to be fully ab- 
sorbed into American life, whatever 
tends to create group consciousness 
and accentuate differences should be 
avoided.” The only other item with 

a percentage of less than 60 is state- 

ment 14 which asserts that “Teachers 

in Negro colleges should relate the 
subject matter of all their courses, as 
far as possible, to information about 

Negro life.” For the following three 

items the majority agreeing or dis- 

agreeing is between 60 and 70 per 
cent: 

(13) “Courses in Negro history should be 
made a requirement for graduation 
from all Negro colleges.” 

(21) “The Negro college should strive to 
make students not more, but less con- 
scious of their race.” 

(35) “A chair of Negro history should be 
established in all colleges and univer- 
sities for Negroes.” 


Courses DevoTiInG ATTENTION TO A 
STuDy OF THE NEGRO 


Data on courses taught in which 
attention is given to the study of the 
Negro were supplied by 167 teachers. 
Included in the number not report- 
ing this information are the nine 
librarians and the fifteen administra- 
tors who do no teaching and are 
therefore not considered in the sum- 
mary that immediately follows. 
Thirty-three instructors (15.20 per 
cent of the 217 individuals teaching) 
teach a total of 36 courses devoted 
specifically to the Negro. Twelve of 
the individuals so reporting also give 
16 part-courses on the Negro and an 
equal number of other courses which 
include incidental attention to such 





study. Twelve other teachers who 
give at least one full course on the 
Negro indicate a total of 21 courses 
incidentally related to the Negro. 
Three report an average of two part- 
courses of this kind, in addition to 
teaching one full course apiece. Only 
six of the thirty-three instructors of- 
fering a full course do not give some 
attention to this kind of study in their 
other classes. 

There are 45 instructors who teach, 
in all, 67 part-courses, and, at the 
same time, give incidental treatment 
of Negro life in 84 other courses. 
Fifty-nine individuals confine their 
instruction about the Negro to inci- 
dental emphasis in a total of 119 
courses, while twenty-six limit such 
efforts to part-courses, of which 40 
are reported. In all, 129 part-courses 
in which definite attention is given to 
the study of the Negro are reported 
by 86 teachers, or 39.63 per cent, and 
a total of 240 courses giving incidental 
emphasis are indicated by 128 teach- 
ers, or 58.98 per cent. Out of this en- 
tire group of 217 faculty members, 
there are 167 or 76.96 per cent who 
are engaged in giving instruction 
about the Negro either through special 
courses, through courses partly de- 
voted to this purpose, or by means of 
incidental treatment. 

The extent to which instructors of 
the various subjects teach these 
courses, and the number of courses 
taught according to subjects may now 
be noted. Beginning with the 36 spe- 
cific courses on the Negro, 12 are re- 
ported in history, 6 in English, 5 in 
social science, and 3 each in political 
science and theology. Two courses 
each are indicated in education and 
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sociology, and 1 each in music, art, 
and economics. The largest percent- 
age of teachers giving full courses is 
in history, 12 out of the 19 instruc- 
tors of this subject teaching one. 
Teachers of social science rank second, 
with 19.04 per cent reporting a course. 
For instructors of English, education, 
and music, respectively, the percent- 
ages are 10.34, 6.45, and 5.88. The 
number of replies from teachers of 
other subjects are less than 10, and 
the percentages have not been com- 
puted. 

The courses partly devoted to the 
study of Negro life are distributed 
among the various subjects as follows: 
social science, 28; education, 19; Eng- 
lish, 19; history, 12; sociology, 10; 
music, 10; economics, 7; theology, 7; 
psychology, 6; political science, 4; 
philosophy, 3; agriculture, 2; art, 1; 
religious education, 1. The propor- 
tions of teachers of these subjects of- 
fering one or more courses in this 
category are: social science, 71.42; 
history, 52.63; music, 41.17; English, 
29.31; education, 29.03; psychology, 
26.66. The percentages for teachers 
of other subjects are omitted for the 
reason already stated. 

Of the courses dealing incidentally 
with the Negro, the distribution by 
subjects in which they are taught is 
as follows: English, 59; education, 
45; social science, 30; history, 21; 
sociology, 16; economics, 13; political 
science, 12; music, 10. For all other 
subjects the number of courses given 
is fewer than 10. Teachers of the first 
four subjects listed offer such courses 
in about the same proportion, the per- 
centages being 60.34, 61.29, 61.90, and 


63.15, respectively. The percentage 
of music teachers giving this type of 
course is 35.29, while all but 3 in- 
structors in sociology, 2 in political 
science, and 1 in economics report at 
least one course. 

The marked extent to which the 
study of the Negro is emphasized by 
this group of teachers also appears 
from other data supplied. Forty 
teachers, or. about 18 per cent, use a 
total of 52 books about the Negro as 
class texts. Reference books dealing 
with the Negro are used for collateral 
reading purposes by 94 of the re- 
spondents, or 43 per cent. In answer 
to the question: “Do you assign term 
papers or projects on the Negro?” 9.21 
per cent of the group indicate that 
they do so very frequently; 25.80 per 
cent, frequently; 24.88 per cent, sel- 
dom; and 17.51 per cent, never. No 
information on this point is given by 
22.58 per cent. 

An attempt was made to ascertain 
what phases of Negro life and history 
receive the attention of teachers in 
their various classes. For this pur- 
pose, a list of eighteen topics was 
presented with the request that the 
respondent check each topic to which 
he gives definite treatment in any of 
his courses. The directions also called 
for underscoring of the three topics 
to which maximum attention and em- 
phasis are given. A considerable num- 
ber of the group did not underscore 
any of the topics, so that no tabula- 
tion of the topics receiving greatest 
attention has been attempted. How- 
ever, the number of times that each 
topic was checked by the 217 teachers 
is given in Table II. 








TABLE II 


Per Cent or 217 TEACHERS CHECKING 
Topics TREATED IN INSTRUCTION ABOUT 


Necro Lire AND History 

Topic Per Cent 
CONE ERE Ce ere 48.84 
Economic Conditions ............. 41.93 
Bias OIONE. ..os cs cake aweaecnens 37.78 
Literature ...... seem ears en ae 34.56 
Religion and the Church............ 34.56 
Individual Achievements .......... 32.71 
OTS (0) 77 Sa err 25.80 
EER noc ore sah aae RS 25.34 
CIMA oe A ok kine Sarereinte 23.50 
AUMETIOOTY TAIBCOLY. ...6.6 <0 s:00sc05es 22.58 
The Labor Movement.............. 22.58 
WAM EEMOMIR DS occ day cog ace selva ee aera 18.43 
Drama and the Theatre............ 17.97 
Science and Invention.............. 17.05 
Painting and Sculpture............. 16.12 
0 CRESS SE RRS pee 16.12 
Fe a 14.28 
ae eee 11.98 








It is interesting to note from this 
table that such topics as “education,” 
“economic conditions,” and “race rela- 
tions,” all pertaining more or less to 
the adjustment aspects of Negro life, 
are given much greater emphasis than 
“folk music,” “folk lore,” “the thea- 
tre,” and “concert music” which by 
common assumption are the fields 
that embrace the outstanding contri- 
butions of the race to American life. 
Literature is an exception to this 
statement. In this connection, a ques- 
tion of educational interest might be 
raised, namely, is there a difference 
in the type of race conscious attitudes 
stimulated by emphasis upon informa- 
tion pertaining to the friction and ad- 
justment aspects of Negro life as com- 
pared with the attitudes that might 
be developed if the emphasis were 
placed on the fields in which the Ne- 
gro has gained recognition for his con- 
tributions? 

The fact that eight of the topics 
are checked by more than 25 per cent 
of the group would indicate that these 
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teachers do not hesitate to present in- 
formation about the Negro which may 
have no obvious or immediate connec- 
tion with the subjects they teach. For 
example, religion and the church as 
related to Negro life are stressed by 
34.56 per cent of the instructors al- 
though an insignificant number are 
instructors in theology, religion, or 
religious education. This also applies 
to other topics in the list. 

The extent to which a given num- 
ber of the topics are marked also in- 
dicates the attention given to the 
study of the Negro. Three topics or 
more are checked by 62.67 per cent of 
the respondents; six topics or more, 
by 32.71 per cent; and nine or more, 
by 17.51 per cent. Of the entire group, 
there are only 14.74 per cent who 
did not check any topic. 


ADJUSTMENT ASPECTS OF NEGRO LIFE 


The views expressed by teachers 
concerning matters of race adjust- 
ment may now be considered. Some 
statement as to the reason for includ- 
ing such data in this study may be ap- 
propriate. It is a matter of record 
that the development of certain phases 
of Negro education has been influ- 
enced by the views that educators 
have held with respect to problems 
of race adjustment arising from the 
minority status of the Negro. For 
this reason, it was felt that this sur- 
vey would not be complete unless it 
included data on what teachers think 
about the present and future status 
of race adjustment. Whether these 
views show any correspondence with 
the educational opinions and practices 
already disclosed is a question of im- 
portance to be considered here. 
Some of the matters relating to 
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race adjustment about which teachers 
express opinions in this part of the 
questionnaire (see Section C) have 
a more obvious import for education 
than others, and the discussion will 
be confined to these. The opinions 
expressed by teachers in regard to the 
segregation and separation of the races 
will first be given. The respondents 
are strongly opposed to segregation 
and disavow the advantages some- 
times claimed for it. The most vigor- 
ous opposition is shown to the idea 
that the best interests of the Negro 
will be promoted by segregation and 
separation, 97.90 per cent being op- 
posed to it. The contention that 
voluntary segregation should be en- 
couraged because it would lessen op- 
portunities for inter-racial friction is 
rejected by 80.77 per cent. A ma- 
jority of the group (62.07 per cent) 
do not believe that voluntary segre- 
gation tends to stimulate racial self- 
expression and further contributions 
to American culture. Three-fourths 
of the group take the view that the 
Negro race should firmly resist segre- 
gation in any form. 

The development of a separate and 
independent group life for Negroes is 
1either possible nor desirable in the 
opinion of this group. Disbelief in 
the notion that Negroes have distinct 
racial characteristics which would 
lead them to develop a unique civili- 
zation of their own is indicated by 
84.92 per cent. The more emphatic 
proposition “the Negro race cannot 
and will not develop « separate and 
independent group life in the United 
States” receives the support of 81.09 
per cent. An even larger proportion, 
93.77 per cent, believe that “any pro- 


gram which tends to further with- 
draw the race from the main currents 
of American life should be strongly 
opposed.” 

These educators regard the assimi- 
lation of all the fundamentals of 
American civilization by the Negro 
race as inevitable, and are almost 
unanimous in agreeing that the race 
should continue to assimilate the best 
that is in American life. They are 
also of the opinion that no matter 
how completely Negroes may become 
assimilated, there will still be oppor- 
tunity for the race to make its distinc- 
tive contributions. 

Approximately two-thirds of these 
teachers do not believe that the Negro 
will always remain a separate and 
distinct race, but only a minority look 
with favor on the removal of all bar- 
riers to racial inter-marriage to pro- 
mote the gradual and complete amal- 
gamation of all American people into 
one homogeneous population. 

The development of race conscious- 
ness among Negroes is viewed with 
favor. More than two-thirds think 
that Negroes cannot succeed in their 
struggle for equal rights and oppor- 
tunities without a strong race con- 
sciousness, and an equal number re- 
ject the idea that the development of 
race consciousness would only delay 
the satisfactory adjustment of inter- 
racial relations. Only 40 per cent of 
the group, however, believe that the 
race should magnify the significance 
of anything that is distinctively Ne- 
gro in order to attain recognition. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


Taken as a whole, the views thus 
expressed create the definite impres- 
sion that no development for the 
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Negro race along lines separate from 
whatever may be the main course 
pursued by other groups is either de- 
sired or contemplated. In_ other 
words, there is no apparent tendency 
here on the part of these educators to 
identify the needs, interests, or future 
of the Negro as fundamentally differ- 
ent from what may be the common 
lot of all groups participating in 
American life. The only exception is 
that they seem to favor the develop- 
ment of race consciousness. Further 
research may or may not confirm this 
interpretation of the results. Tenta- 
tively, however, it is possible to infer 
a considerable disparity between the 


educational stress laid on teaching 
students about their race and the 
professed views of teachers concern- 
ing what they apparently expect or 
want the future status of the Negro 
to be. 

It would appear from the results 
of this study that teachers are mak- 
ing numerous efforts to develop race 
conscious attitudes through the incul- 
cation of knowledge of Negro life and 
history at the same time that they 
hold views about the status of the 
Negro seemingly unrelated to, if not 
inconsistent with such efforts. This, 
of course, is a matter that might well 
be given further study. 
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Educational Segregation in the North 


RAYFORD W. LOGAN 


This paper is merely an attempt to 
clarify the issues involved in the es- 
tablishment of separate schools in 
certain Northern states. The prob- 
lem is such an important one that 
these issues should be faced squarely. 

That there is a distinct attempt be- 
ing made in some quarters to exclude 
Negroes from Northern colleges and 
universities, no well-informed ob- 
server will deny. In the Boston pub- 
lie school system a few white teach- 
ers, who hardly act on their own initi- 
ative, are becoming increasingly 
bolder in their efforts to discourage 
colored students from going to the col- 
lege preparatory high schools and to 
white colleges. In one school, a sep- 
arate assembly of colored students 
was ordered for the purpose of extoll- 
ing to them the virtues of manual 
training and of colored schools. Last 
year the Harvard Medical School re- 
fused admission, on the most puerile 
grounds, to a Harvard graduate of fine 
appearance, cum laude standing, and 
general popularity among the white 
students who were admitted. One New 
England college, which formerly ad- 
mitted colored students, denied admis- 
sion a few years ago to a colored stu- 
dent of the first rank from a high 
school noted for the fine records of its 
graduates in Northern institutions. 
The coaches on many teams openly 
discourage potential Negro varsity 
men, and only a few college presidents 
have the courage to tell Southern 
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schools either to play against Negroes 
or to forfeit the game. These examples 
may probably be multiplied in the 
Middle West and in the West. I have 
given only those with which I am per- 
sonally acquainted. 

As yet, however, there is no estab- 
lished policy in Northern schools. One 
may suspect, indeed, that the presi- 
dents exchange views on this knotty 
problem, either by correspondence or 
in their annual conference. Mean- 
while, each president pursues his own 
course unless some unusually courage- 
ous Negro student or editor makes 
him hesitate before an enlightened— 
sometimes even an enraged—board of 
trustees, faculty, alumni, or other 
group of influential citizens. At best, 
it may be said that except by a few 
splendid college presidents whom it 
would be invidious to name, Negro 
students are merely tolerated on the 
campus. 

There is, nevertheless, probably no 
imminent danger that any consider- 
able number of these colleges will ex- 
clude all Negroes if Negro leaders are 
alert to focus public attention upon 
every attempt at discrimination, and 
if Negro educators do not themselves 
demand separate colleges. But it is 
frankly to be feared that a new gene- 
ration in which the grandsons of the 
Jays, the Bowditches, the Higginsons, 
and the Storeys will have lost either 
their influence or their keen interest 
in the Negro will be unable to with- 
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stand the efforts of the exclusionists 
if they can buttress their arguments 
by quotations from Negro educators. 

At the present time no Negro edu- 
cator would dare publicly to urge the 
exclusion of Negroes from white insti- 
tutions in the North. The vehement 
protest that would emanate from Ne- 
gro students and teachers would 
drown his pitiable voice. Nor is it 
likely that there will be enough col- 
ored colleges in the North to justify 
exclusion of Negroes on that ground. 
No state, however desirous many of 
its citizens may be of establishing sep- 
arate colleges, can afford that luxury. 
Even the extension of the work in the 
Negro universities of the South will 
not be a complete substitute for the 
work that many Negro scholars will 
want to do in the North. There is 
some evidence, finally, that the small 
number of Negro colleges in states 
like Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New 
Jersey has not yet greatly accelerated 
the trend toward exclusion either in 
these states or in those located farther 
North. 

The issue, then, is not the imminent 
danger of exclusion that may arise 
from the existence at the present time 
of these separate colored schools of 
higher learning. 

But is there not a clear likelihood 
that the establishment of separate 
teacher training colleges in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey will 
inevitably lead to separate colored 
public school systems in those states 
regardless of what the statutes may 
provide? Recent developments in 
Philadelphia, Trenton, and other near- 
by cities reveal an unmistakable trend 
toward separate schools. Separate 


teacher training schools will change 
that trend to complete segregation. 

One should note first of all that it is 
infinitely easier to establish teacher 
training colleges than it is to launch 
a new purely cultural college or uni- 
versity. It is quite conceivable that 
in the not distant future other states 
will want to follow the example of 
Cheyney, the State Department at 
Wilberforce, and the State School at 
Bordentown. Now, these schools in- 
evitably draw from mixed schools 
large numbers of colored children to 
fill their training classes. More im- 
portant than this is the fact the 
schools must find positions for their 
graduates. 

Certainly there is an unquestion- 
able scarcity of trained Negro teach- 
ers. But the demand for them is also 
distinctly limited. Many Southern 
county superintendents do not want 
them, particularly if they come from 
the North. Few of these trained work- 
ers are willing to go into Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Virginia, and North Caro- 
lina to work for about three hundred 
fifty dollars a year. In addition, 
Southern colored schools are fully 
equipped to meet the demand for 
trained public school teachers. Vir- 
ginia Union University is today pri- 
marily a teachers’ college. Virginia 
State College, Hampton Institute, Tus- 
kegee, the group at Atlanta, in fact, 
practically every Southern school has 
increasingly large numbers enrolled in 
“Education” who are preparing to 
teach. Add to these the vast numbers 
of unplaced graduates from Howard 
University, Miner Teachers College, 
Morgan, Delaware State College, Lin- 
coln, Wilberforce, and one will be con- 
vinced that there is no need for addi- 
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tional centers in the North to train 
colored teachers. A separate teach- 
ers college in the North must justify 
itself on other grounds. 

Since, then, only a few of the grad- 
uates of colored teacher training col- 
leges in the North can find employ- 
ment in the South, they must look for 
employment in the North. Can any 
considerable number of them be placed 
in mixed schools? Apparently not. 
Moreover, they are hardly qualified 
to teach in mixed schools since they 
have been trained especially to teach 
colored children. The only hope for 
this new army of the unemployed is 
separate schools. 

If these conclusions are correct, one 
does not really need to consider the 
alleged advantages that separate in- 
stitutions of higher learning have over 
mixed schools. But we should be con- 
sistent. If these advantages are real, 
they are valid arguments for the es- 
tablishment of additional institutions 
like them. Why should these advan- 
tages be limited to the small number 


that can attend the few already in 
existence? Why, in fact, even con- 
tend that these schools do not hasten 
exclusion and at the same time con- 
tend that colored schools are distinct- 
ly superior to white schools as far as 
colored students are concerned? What 
difference does it make whether the 
movement for the colored school orig- 
inated among Negroes or was forced 
upon them if the result of that move- 
ment is a superior establishment? If 
Cheyney, Wilberforce, and Borden- 
town are superior to the white institu- 
tions in these states, let us demand 
more of them, not only in Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and Ohio, but also 
in New York, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Illinois, Kansas, Colorado, and 
California. But let us also clearly 
realize that this policy will lead to 
separate public school systems. If 
this is what we want, let us say so. 
If it is not, then let us put a stop to it. 
For that, as I see it, is the real issue 
behind Cheyney, Bordentown, and 
Wilberforce. 








The Rise of Negro Education in the 
British Empire—IT" 


CHARLES H. WESLEY 


Tue MISSIONARY SOCIETIES AND THE 
GOVERNMENT 


The Missionary Societies were 
aware, during the debate upon the 
Emancipation Act of 1833, that their 
resources were inadequate to supply 
the educational needs of the Negro 
population under the dominion of the 
British Government. Their efforts 
had been turned during this period to 
the passage of acts which would help 
them to meet the larger tasks facing 
them with the approach of freedom. 
The parliamentary grant for educa- 
tion in 1835 was a response to this 
great need. The financial condition 
of the societies alone would not permit 
the establishment of the permanent 
foundations upon which the school 
system could be erected. Their requests 
for aid from the Government were 
supplemented by appeals directly to 
the British people. 

A circular was issued by the Lon- 
don Missionary Society in 1833 under 
the title, “An Appeal to the Friends 
of Education on Behalf of the Ne- 


*Editorial note: This discussion is divided 
into two parts. Part I was published in the 
October, 1932, issue of the JouRNAL or NEGRO 
Epucation, Vol. 1, pp. 354-366. It treated 
the beginnings of education during slavery, 
extending from 1732 to 1833, the period of 
emancipation. Part II deals with the period, 
1833 to 1840, the period of governmental 
intervention and organized educational ac- 
tivity. 
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groes in the British Colonies.” The 
appeal stated that the society had 24 
missionaries, the majority of whom 
were ordained, and that there was a 
need for new ones. It was estimated 
that there were 130,000 Negro chil- 
dren under six years of age in the 
British colonies. The society stated 
that it needed 1,500 pounds for the 
erection of schools and requested do- 
nations for this purpose. A similar 
appeal was issued in behalf “of up- 
wards of ninety thousand of our fel- 
low-creatures in the island of Mauri- 
tius, where there were 70,871 Appren- 
ticed Negroes with not 100 possessed 
of the benefits of education.” There 
were only four schools in this colony 
under four clergymen, and there were 
299 pupils in these schools. An ap- 
peal was made for funds for this 
work. 

Appeals and criticisms of expendi- 
tures for other colonial purposes were 
frequent. The cause of education 
seemed to be neglected, it was alleged. 
Twenty million pounds were voted for 
compensation to the planters, but one 
writer saw clearly that “the men who 
with reckless prodigality distributed 
twenty millions amongst the magnifi- 


1 An appeal to the friends of education on 
behalf of the Negroes in the British Col- 
onies. (London, 1833.) An appeal in behalf 
of upwards of ninety thousands of our Fel- 
low Creatures in the Island of Mauritius. 
(London, 1835.) 
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cent white paupers of the colonies, 
provided not a teacher for the ig- 
norant, not a nurse for the infant, 
not a hospital for the diseased, gave 
not a pound or a penny to feed the 
hungry or clothe the naked, or rescue 
from starvation the fatherless or the 
widow. They passed by the poor and 
gave to the rich.” The attack con- 
cluded with the statement that “our 
nation’s treasury was given not to 
make restitution to the plundered but 
to compensate and gild the crime of 
the plunderer.’” 

It was quite true that the slave 
owners were compensated by a money 
grant and that they also had their 
laborers under their control as a result 
of the “Apprenticeship System.” The 
condition of the apprentices in 1835, 
however, was as bad as that of the 
slaves, and as the months passed 
it grew worse. The reports of the 
magistrates showed a great need of 
education among them. The Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeship in its report 
of 1835 had declared that the means 
of education were provided “in a most 
inadequate manner,” and the result 
was that the children of the appren- 
tices were “growing up, for the most 
part, in ignorance and idleness.”* The 
opposition of the anti-slavery group 
was centered in the apprenticeship 
system, after the abolition of the slave 
trade and of slavery, and hand in 
hand with its attitude to the new 
system there went also the encourage- 
ment of education.‘ 

* The Eclectic Review, Ap 1838, p. 8. 

* Parliamentary Papers, 1836, 48:169. 

“Vide: “Speeches at an anti-slavery meet- 
ing, May 15, 1835, at Exeter Hall, London,” 
The London Times, May 16, 1835. 


By the autumn of 1835, the plan of 
the Government for aid to the socie- 
ties had been perfected and a circular 
was sent to the societies on September 
10, 1835. It was stated that 20,000 
pounds had been placed by Parlia- 
ment at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment to be granted in aid of voluntary 
contributions toward the erection of 
schools in the areas to which the act 
of 1833 applied. Three normal schools 
were to be erected at a cost of five 
thousand pounds, two of these schools 
in the West Indies and one in Mauri- 
tius. The local legislatures were to 
be urged to make provision for a part 
of the annual expenditures for mainte- 
nance.°® 

A report of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety stated that through the efforts 
of its agents Parliament had appro- 
priated 25,000 pounds for Negro edu- 
cation in 1835, and that a similar sum 
was promised in 1836. While there 
was some truth in this report, the West 
Indian element in England was not 
opposed to the extension of education 
to the Negroes, and the efforts of this 
group assisted in the passage of these 
acts. The organized body of West 
Indian Merchants and Planters in 
London had agreed to grant the sum 
of one thousand pounds, as a contri- 
bution to the educational work among 
the Negroes, of the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge 
and the Society for the Conversion 
and Education of the Negroes in the 
British West Indian colonies. The 
Glasgow branch of the West Indian 
Merchants and Planters Association 
reported that they expected to make 


5 Parliamentary Papers 1835, 38:542-43. 
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a similar grant to the work of the 
Scottish Church.® 

The attitude of the West Indian 
merchants and planters resident in 
England toward Negro Education led 
the English people to believe that 
they could also secure the cooperation 
of the colonial legislatures. The local 
colonial legislatures, however, were 
not so eager to aid in this work. A 
despatch of Lord Glenelg on Novem- 
ber 25, 1835, was sent to the colonial 
governors calling attention to the 
grant of 25,000 pounds by Parliament 
for 1835 and requesting that the legis- 
latures would follow the example of 
the British Parliament.’ For a long 
time this request fell upon deaf ears. 
Lord Sligo, the Governor of Jamaica, 
informed the legislature of Jamaica of 
the grant and four times sent special 
messages requesting some action on 
Negro education. To these requests 
no reply was received by the Gov- 
ernor. Finally, he was led to inform 
them that since no measure had been 
passed by them he was compelled to 
conclude that they were “indifferent 
to the subject.” In the meantime, the 
legislature of Jamaica passed an act 
“to encourage the education of the 
Poor White children of these is- 
lands.” ® In the Bahamas, the Crown 
Funds were accepted and used, but 
the local board refused to grant the 
maintenance required for the schools. 
The Governor placed them in prison. 
They finally agreed, with the excep- 


®°“Minutes, Acting Committee, West In- 
dian Planters and Merchants, February 11, 
1835.” London, 1835. 

* Parliamentary Papers 1836, op. cit. 

®C. O. 318/222. 


tion of two of them, after remaining 
in prison for several days.® This type 
of opposition in other colonies was the 
consequence of legislation by Parlia- 
ment. According to the view of :nany 
in the colonies, this action by Parlia- 
ment was an invasion of their local 
rights. For such interference, the 
American colonies had gone to war 
with the mother country. 

The appropriation of 25,000 pounds 
by Parliament in 1835 to be used for 
the erection of schools was distributed 
among the several religious societies. 
The Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, which had been incor, 
rated in 1701 and of which the Bisi > 
of Canterbury was the first preside’ **, 
had 52 schoolhouses and 7,395 pup: 
The total cost of its proposed scho 
was 11,250 pounds. The proport’ 
defrayed by the Parliamentary Grai 
was 7,500 pounds; the balance 
3,750 pounds was raised by the : 
ciety. The Church Missionary £ - 
ciety had 15 schoolhouses and 2,400 
pupils. Parliament contributed 2,500 
pounds to its work and the society 
contributed 1,250 pounds, making a 
total of 3,750 pounds received by this 
organization for its work. The Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society with 19 
schoolhouses and 2,740 pupils received 
from the Parliamentary Grant 3,000 
pounds and disbursed 1,500 pounds 
from its own funds. 

The London Missionary Society, 
with 16 schoolhouses and two thou- 
sand pupils received 3,000 pounds 
from Parliament and contributed 1,553 
pounds from its sources of income. 


°G. B. Shattuck, History of the Bahamas, 
pp. 471-72. 
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This society admitted that its mem- 
bers were entering upon a new work 
now suggested to them by the Govern- 
ment because it was “distant from 
what: they regard as their object, the 
preaching of the Gospel.” Mission- 
aries had been sent by this society to 
the West Indies since 1807. Later 
there were plans developed by this or- 
ganization for the erection of 46 
schools in Jamaica, Demarara, Ber- 
bice and the Cape of Good Hope.*° 
The Moravian Missionary Society had 
8 schoolhouses and 1,790 pupils. This 
society received 1,500 pounds and dis- 
h \vsed 750 pounds from its own funds. 
) , Baptist Missionary Society with 
4 schoolhouses and 770 pupils ob- 
: .ned 1,100 pounds from Parliament 
-d added 1,270 pounds from its re- 
“urees. The Ladies Negro Educa- 
“tn Society conducted one school 
‘“der its own auspices in Antiqua. 
ere were 220 pupils in this school. 
aie society received 120 pounds from 
Parliament and added 215 pounds 
from its funds. The Trustees of the 
Mico Charity had 6 schools in Mau- 
ritius, with 900 pupils. Parliament 
granted 780 pounds to this work and 
the trustees added 780 pounds. There 
were 3 schools in Trinidad under the 
supervision of the Governor of Trini- 
dad, which were attended by 405 pu- 
pils. These schools received 500 
pounds from Parliament and 250 
pounds were obtained from public 
funds and private sources. The total 
number of schools which were aided 
were 124, There were 18,665 pupils 
in these schools. The societies con- 
tributed 11,318 pounds from their 
funds to parallel the 20,000 pounds 


*C. O. 318/122 and 318/126. 


granted by the Parliament for these 
schools.” 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF NORMAL 
ScHOOLS 


The Parliamentary Grant for the 
normal schools was 5,000 pounds. 
The Jamaica Metropolitan School, 
which was conducted in connection 
with the plans of the British and For- 
eign School Society, received 500 
pounds of the grant from Parliament. 
Three hundred pounds were granted 
in aid of a Normal School building at 
Nassau, 75 pounds were allowed as 
passage money to Mr. Sweeney who 
was to go out to the island as super- 
intendent, 31 pounds, 19 shillings and 
8 pence were to be used for books, 
and the balance was used for Mr. 
Sweeney’s salary for the first year. 
The total sum allotted to this school 
in the Bahamas was 700 pounds. The 
Trustees of the Mico Charity were 
given 2,000 pounds toward a total of 
5,950 pounds for a normal school in 
Jamaica. The same organization was 
also granted 1,000 pounds for a nor- 
mal school in Mauritius and 800 
pounds for anormal school in Antigua. 
These schools were to train teachers, 
who were to be used in the elementary 
schools of the colonies.1* The normal 
schools were not large in number, but 
they were considered, as one educator 
phrased it, “the general nursery for 
teachers in the whole British West 
Indies.” ** 

The Mico Charity Organization 
was one of the unique missionary 


1 Parliamentary Papers 1836, 15:619; Vol. 
39. 

2 Ibid., p. 620. 

®C, O. 318/122. 
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bodies which engaged in this work. 
While it was established on July 29, 
1835, with the object in view of the 
religious and moral instruction of the 
Negro population, its beginnings go 
back several centuries. Mrs. Jane 
Mico, widow of Sir Samuel Mico, by 
will in 1666 bequeathed one-half of 
the total sum of 2,000 pounds “to re- 
deem the poor slaves,” reference being 
had to those who were enslaved by 
the Barbary pirates. This sum was 
to be invested by her executors and 
from the yearly revenue slaves were 
to be freed annually. The Court of 
Chancery in 1690 rendered the deci- 
sion that 1,000 pounds should be in- 
vested for the purchase of lands and 
the profits should be used for the orig- 
inal purpose of the donor. During 
these years the funds, as a whole, 
were not used as they were originally 
intended. The last trustees of the 
fund died in 1827. The original fund 
increased during 150 years when the 
chartered fund reached 120,000 
pounds. It was not until 1835 that 
the Master of the Rolls on August 3, 
1835, rendered a report which ap- 
proved the new uses of the fund and 
appointed seven men as_ trustees, 
James Gibson, Stephen Lushington, 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, Charles Ray- 
mond Barber, James Stephen, Thomas 
Pickard Warren and John Gurney 
Hoare. An income from the stock 
and property was reported by the 
trustees which yielded an annual re- 
turn of 3,578 pounds, 19 shillings and 
10 pence. 

Shortly afterward a conference was 
held between the trustees of the fund 
and Lord Grey at the Colonial Of- 
fice. It was agreed that the Mico 


Charity should undertake the training 
of teachers in normal schools as well 
as the opening of elementary schools 
for Negroes. Plans had been launched 
for three schools for boys and girls 
in Jamaica. The boys were to be 
trained in agricultural and mechanical 
employments and the girls in needle- 
work and household economy as well 
as in reading, writing, arithmetic and 
geography.'* While the Government 
was in correspondence with the re- 
ligious societies concerning the plans 
for the distribution of the grant for 
1835, the Mico Charity had already 
made a beginning in the work of edu- 
cation and in the training of teachers. 

Rev. John Trew was designated by 
the Mico Charity to have charge of 
the work in Jamaica. He sailed on 
November 1, 1835, and arrived in 
Kingston on December 15. He im- 
mediately hired a large hall and 
opened a school, and soon reported 
that there were 120 in the infant 
school, 200 in the adult school, and 75 
boys and girls in the elementary 
classes. Because of the lack of room 
he was forced to send away many who 
applied for admission. Another school 
was founded in the parish of St. Eliza- 
beth, where the Negro population was 
quite large. After observing these 
schools, Trew wrote that it was “truly 
delightful to witness the anxiety of 
the adults to receive instruction. Not 
a few of them are advanced in life, 
and some with spectacles on nose are 
earnestly engaged in reading or learn- 
ing to read the word of God.” He 
concluded by stating that “our success 
is quite as great as our most sanguine 
expectations could have anticipated.” 


“The Jamaica Watchman, Ap. 16, 1835. 
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A normal school was opened at King- 
ston, and six other schools were opened 
in other parts of Jamaica. The Mico 
trustees sent Rev. Le Brun to take 
charge of the establishment of a nor- 
mal school in Mauritius. Schools in 
Antigua were also planned. As the 
extension of its work went forward, 
the trustees reported that “the de- 
ficiency of adequate means is the only 
important impediment the trustees an- 
ticipate to the spread of education 
among the colored and Negro popula- 
tion of His Majesty’s Dominions.” 

The methods of instruction in the 
Mico schools were of interest. Chil- 
dren were received into the school at 
the age of two years. Oral instruction 
was used with the assistance of ob- 
jects, pictures, hymns and Psalms. 
Attention was given to reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic, but the principal 
aim was declared to be “by the aid of 
the Gospel light to rectify the disposi- 
tions, to form good habits and to im- 
plant the best principles in the minds 
of the children, in fact, to form the 
character.” The teachers were to have 
constant supervision over the children 
both in school and on the playground 
“which is compared to a world of life 
with little men and women.” *® 

The Ladies Negro Education So- 
ciety entered immediately upon its 
work in an intensive way with the be- 
ginning of Parliamentary aid. The 
society instructed its two teachers in 
Mauritius to go ahead with the in- 
struction of the apprentices even in 
“the open air” without waiting for the 
government appropriation, because of 


*C. O. 318/131; The New Times, Barba- 
dos, Jl 20, 1937; Parliamentary Papers 1831, 
Vol. 48. 


the need of instruction among the Ne- 
gro population. When aid to the ex- 
tent of 200 pounds was asked of the 
Government on the condition that the 
society furnish a similar amount in 
order to form the total sum to be used 
for immediate instruction, Lord Glen- 
elg replied that the government funds 
could be used only for the erection of 
schoolhouses. Later on in August, 
1836, he again replied that since the 
society had not asked for schoolhouses 
150 pounds might be used for the pur- 
pose of instruction.'® 


LocaL CoLoNIAL ATTITUDES 


The British and Foreign School So- 
ciety met an obstacle of a different 
type. An agent was sent by the or- 
ganization to the Bahamas for the 
purpose of beginning a normal school. 
He arrived there in April, 1836, but in 
spite of the encouragement of govern- 
ment agents, he had been able to do 
nothing from April until August be- 
cause the legislature was unwilling to 
permit the establishment of such a 
school.!7 

Opposition to Negro education con- 
tinued to be active although slavery 
had been abolished. The attention of 
the Jamaica Assembly was called re- 
peatedly to the need of legislation for 
educational purposes by Marquis Sli- 
go, the Governor. On February 3, 
1836, he sent a message to the As- 
sembly stating that he had informed 
them of the Parliamentary Grant of 
25,000 pounds and that he wanted to 
remind them that they had “taken no 
steps to make it available.” 1* An or- 
dinance was passed in Mauritius plac- 

*C, O. 318/126. 


* Ibid. 
*C. O. 137/214. 
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ing restrictions upon the teachers of 
the Negro population. This act was 
called to the attention of the British 
Government and it was disallowed on 
June 29, 1836.1° Many acts of the 
local legislatures concerning the Ne- 
gro population were often disallowed 
by the Government in London. On 
the contrary, several acts were passed 
by the Jamaica Legislative Assembly 
in the session, 1836 to 1837, towards 
the promotion of Negro education. 
Seven hundred pounds were granted 
to the Central National School at 
Kingston, two hundred pounds to the 
Union School and two hundred pounds 
to the enlargement of a chapel, the 
pastor of which was a native African. 
These acts evinced the beginning of 
a more liberal spirit in Jamaica. 

The need for the education of the 
Negro seemed to be as acute in 1836 
as in 1835, although advantage had 
been taken of the Parliamentary 
Grant. In April, 1836, Marquis Sligo 
wrote to Lord Glenelg and remarked 
that after nearly two years of the ap- 
prenticeship in Jamaica they were “in 
a more deplorably backward state 
than in any other.” *° He suggested 
to the Assembly that they cooperate 
with the missionaries and that in the 
rural sections four or five estates com- 
bine for the erection of schools. He 
pointed to the prosperous conditions 
in Antigua, as an example oi what 
could be done by cooperation for the 
purpose of education. Antigua had 
not only abolished slavery and ap- 
prenticeship, but had undertaken a 
progressive improvement of the condi- 


®C. O. 318/126. 
* Parliamentary Papers 1836, op. cit., p. 
341. 





tion of its peasant population. In its 
reply the Jamaica Assembly stated 
that the denominations had often 
passed beyond “the legitimate object 
of their calling,” and inferred that 
this action prevented their coopera- 
tion with the work of the mission- 
aries.”* 

In spite of this attitude of the legis- 
latures there were instances of active 
interest in Negro education in local 
areas. In Jamaica, one proprietor had 
opened an Infant School on _ his 
estate.** In Westmorland, Jamaica, 
many schools were reported as “well 
attended and well conducted.* A 
school was opened on the Good Hope 
Estate in Trelawney, Jamaica, for the 
free education of Negro children. A 
special circular was sent out advertis- 


ing this school. It was as follows: 


To the Apprentices of Trelawney, 
Apprentices: 

I have great satisfaction in calling upon 
you to send your children to the above 
school and pledge you my word that you 
will have nothing to pay for their educa- 
tion; and that I will afford you every pro- 
tection and assistance in teaching your chil- 
dren to read, and I hope you will continue 
to behave well for such an act of goodness 
from your master, and you will find me to 
be your sincere friend and protector under 
the law and the directions of our good 
Governor, His Excellency, the Marquis of 
Sligo. 

SAMUEL Pryce, 
Special Justice.” 


GOVERNMENT AID AND INSPECTION 
The British Parliament in 1836 


voted an appropriation of 25,000 
pounds to aid in providing for the re- 


“©, O, 137/216. 
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ligious and moral instruction of the 
emancipated Negro population. This 
sum was to be employed in the erec- 
tion, establishment and maintenance 
of schoolhouses, normal schools and 
other schools for Negroes.*> The So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel received 7,160 pounds for the erec- 
tion of 7 schools. The Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society received 1,000 pounds 
for 3 schools. The Wesleyan Mission- 
ary Society obtained 2,000 pounds 
from the grant for 7 schools. The Mo- 
ravian Missionary Society received 
1,200 pounds for 4 schools. The Met- 
ropolitan School in Jamaica received 
500 pounds to maintain and extend its 
work. The Ladies Negro Education 
Society received 250 pounds for the 
erection of one school. The London 
Missionary Society was granted 4,533 
pounds, the Trustees of the Mico 
Charity 4,000 pounds, the Scottish 
Missionary Society 1,500 pounds 
and the Governor of Barbados 400 
pounds.”® 

During the years 1835 and 1836 the 
Government had expended 50,000 
pounds for Negro education. The so- 
cieties had been able to erect a num- 
ber of schoolhouses, 38 in 1835 and 
52 in 1836. There were numerous de- 
lays in the completion of the build- 
ings. The main cause of delay was in 
the acquisition of sites of land with 
satisfactory titles. However, the work 
of dotting the islands with school- 
houses went on under the direction of 
the missionary agencies in spite of all 
obstacles. 

The difficulty of obtaining teachers 


* Parliamentary Papers 1836, op. cit., p. 
427. 
* [bid., 1837, Vol. 43. 


who were adequately prepared was 
another obstacle. There were four 
types of teachers in service: Euro- 
peans sent out by the societies, whites 
chosen in the colonies, colored persons 
born in the colonies and young per- 
sons who had been trained for the pur- 
pose in the larger schools or the nor- 
mal schools of the colonies. The first 
group was regarded as the most ef- 
ficient, but it was more expensive to 
the societies. The colored teachers 
numbered about two-fifths of the total 
number of teachers. It was stated 
that less than one-fourth of this num- 
ber were fitted to conduct “a school 
of any description beyond mere rudi- 
ments.”’ Another observer stated that 
the teachers whom he saw were all 
poorly qualified for their duties, al- 
though they were devoted and faith- 
ful and that they had obtained their 
training only in the Sabbath School.*? 

The standard for the payment of 
teachers by one society was on the 
basis of the numbers in the classes. 
For a class of from 20 to 30 children, 
a teacher in Jamaica received 20 
pounds per annum, and for every 
pupil above 30 “an additional dollar 
per annum.” The teachers from Eng- 
land who were sent by the Ladies 
Negro Education Society were allowed 
120 pounds and a house. The Mora- 
vian Society gave an allowance of 100 
pounds per annum. The London Mis- 
sionary Society gave this sum to an 
unmarried colored teacher. The Mico 
Charity paid its white teachers from 
150 to 250 pounds. Its married colored 
male teachers received 150 pounds, to 
the unmarried colored female teachers 


“Thome and Kimball, Emancipation in 
the West Indies. New York, 1839, p. 119. 
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from 50 to 70 pounds were given and 
unmarried white female teachers re- 
ceived 50 pounds. Disparities in sal- 
ary based upon color were the prac- 
tice at this early period.** 

One of the provisions of the gov- 
ernmental plan called for the appoint- 
ment of an Inspector of Schools. No 
effort was made to operate this pro- 
vision until the grants of 1835 and 
1836 had been made. At the begin- 
ning of the year 1887 C. J. Latrobe 
was appointed Inspector of Schools, 
and he was directed to undertake a 
tour of inspection of the British Colo- 
nial Schools which had received a part 
of the Parliamentary Grants in 1835 
and 1836. He was instructed to make 
a report to Parliament upon his 
findings. 

Latrobe sailed for 
March 3, 1837, with letters of intro- 
duction as an official appointee of the 
British Government. From Jamaica 
he proceeded to other colonies—Tor- 
tola, the Virgin Islands, Anguilla, St. 
Christopher, Nevis, Montserrat, Bar- 
buda and Antiqua, visiting the towns 
and the country side and recording his 
observations. He found that on ac- 
count of the haste with which the so- 
cieties had taken advantage of the 
grants there were ill-digested plans 
and programs. Some of the difficul- 
ties which were faced by the societies 
were the complicated character of the 
titles to land, the scarcity of com- 
petent carpenters and masons since 
the production of colonial food prod- 
ucts had occupied the time and atten- 
tion of colonial workmen, the difficulty 
of transporting materials, the irregu- 


Jamaica on 


* Parliamentary Papers 1838, op. cit. 
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larity of the procedure in applying for 
government funds and the lack of 
sympathetic cooperation from local 
authorities. 

Several types of school buildings 
had been erected: The distinct and 
separate building in which religious 
worship was occasionally performed; 
the adjoining buildings, sometimes 
separated by a partition which could 
be removed during the periods of pub- 
lic worship; schoolrooms in the base- 
ment of the chapels; the division of a 
part of the area of the chapel for the 
purpose of instruction and the use of 
temporary buildings as schools. 

Observations were passed in La- 


trobe’s report on the schools of the ° 


various societies. He found that the 
schools conducted by the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel “will 
be a permanent blessing to the coun- 
try.” They had regular inspection, 
teachers who were capable, and their 
daily courses were _ progressively 
taught. The Church Missionary So- 
ciety had excellent missionaries who 
made careful and conscientious dis- 
charge of their duties. Their stations 
were found in the most neglected parts 
of Jamaica. The zeal of the Wesleyan 
missionaries was acknowledged and 
the society’s plan to complete a model 
school at Kingston was praised. The 
Moravian Missionary Society was re- 
garded favorably by the planters and 
had no difficulty in obtaining titles to 
the land. The Ladies Negro Educa- 
tion Society had accomplished much 
good for the teaching service by pro- 
viding annual salaries for teachers. It 
was reported that the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society employed missionaries 
who had developed plans worthy of 
respect and admiration. Its school- 
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houses had been nearing completion 
before the grants from Parliament 
had been made available. The preach- 
ers of the London Missionary Society 
had also served as teachers in their 
schools and its work of education had 
gone ahead. Difficulties in clearing 
titles to land had blocked the work 
of the Scottish Missionary Society. 
The Mico Charity was successful in 
the conduct of its schools, and schools 
had been started by this organization 
wherever there was a call or a favor- 
able opening. 

The parochial schools, whether en- 
dowed or unendowed, were reported 
as “lamentably inefficient for the pur- 
poses of education.” The private 
schools were few in Kingston, Jamai- 
ca, and the larger towns. The instruc- 
tion in these schools was found to be 
“of the most limited nature.” The lack 
of private schools with higher classes 
was severely felt in Jamaica. The 
estate schools, superintended by the 
estate proprietor or his representative, 
were few also and of uncertain suc- 
cess. 

The location of the schools and the 
type of children in attendance were 
also noted in the report. The coasts 
of Jamaica and the adjoining sec- 
tions occupied by the sugar estates 
had the largest number of schools. 
There were large areas of thickly 
populated country in which there were 
no schools at all. The mountainous 
districts were much neglected. The 
greater proportion of children in at- 
tendance on the day schools, perhaps 
three-fourths of the whole number, 
were the free children of apprentices. 
The remaining number consisted of 
children of the poor, of free colored 
people and the Maroons. The great 


majority in the Sunday and evening 
schools were the young people and the 
adult apprentices. The more advanced 
scholars in the day school aided in 
the instruction in the Sunday and 
evening schools. The report stated 
that children of the colored classes 
showed “a remarkable facility for 
attaining the rudiments of such 
branches as writing and arithmetic,” 
and their progress in the limited 
time was regarded as “truly extraor- 
dinary.” 

The obstacles to the progress of the 
schools centered in the doubt which 
local groups had concerning the type 
of instruction and its ultimate effects 
upon a laboring population. The les- 
sons mainly were of the literary type 
without reference to labor and indus- 
try. The uncertain attendance of pu- 
pils and the difficulty of impressing 
parents with the necessity of sending 
them to school, sickness, the rains, the 
scarcity of food, distance to be trav- 
eled, the procural of the necessary 
type of teacher were listed as ob- 
stacles to the success of the education 
of the Negro population in the British 
Colonies.”® 

One of the recommendations in La- 
trobe’s report was that lessons in ac- 
tive industry should be united with 
other branches of instruction. This 
idea was prevalent in several colonies. 
Governor Smith wrote from British 
Guiana to Lord Glenelg criticizing the 
system of education in operation there 
and urging that the habits of labor 
and industry be encouraged and that 
the pupils should be taught to gain 
their livelihood by the performance of 


*® Parliamentary Papers 1838, op. cit. C. 
O. 318/130; C. O. 318/181. 
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agricultural and industrial labors.*° 
One magistrate in Jamaica sug- 
gested that there should be opened a 
“good school of industry,” which 
would be developed along the lines of 
the orphan schools in the neighbor- 
hood of London. These schools could 
be placed under the supervision of the 
special justices of the district. This 
association of labor and study was 
frequently mentioned by leaders in 
colonial life. 


CONTINUED COOPERATION OF THE SO- 
CIETIES AND THE GOVERNMENT 


The Parliamentary Grant for 1837 
was increased to 30,000 pounds, and 
was distributed as indicated in Table 
[32 

The Mico Charity received the 
largest part of this fund. Its plans 
were extensive for the year 1837, and 
were to be applied in Antigua, St. Lu- 
cia, Dominica, Trinidad and for the 
maintenance of the work which was 
begun in 1835 and 1836. The Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel had 
planned for the erection of 24 schools, 
mainly in Barbados, St. Vincent and 
Antigua. The Church Missionary 
Society, because of the claims on its 
fund from other missionary sources, 
had decided not to erect an additional 
school building. The society asked for 
1,500 pounds for teachers’ salaries. 
The sum of 1,000 pounds was granted 
for this purpose. 

The free colored population was in- 
terested in the development of schools 
in the several colonies and put for- 


™C. O. 111/151. 

Parliamentary Papers 1837, 53:342. 

* Parliamentary Papers 1837, 40:383. Ibid., 
1838, Vol. 48. 
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ward efforts toward this object. In 
Tobago, they established a school 
which was open to all children. It was 
supported by voluntary contributions 
and by legislative grants. Between 
1829 and 1837 the legislature had ap- 
propriated 880 pounds for purposes 
connected with the school. Two hun- 
dred and one boys finished the school 
since its beginning in 1828. Thirty- 
two had advanced in their studies so 
that they could be apprenticed as ac- 
countants, printers, carpenters and 
bakers. Eighty-five had become car- 
penters, shoemakers and tradesmen. 
Seventy-nine had left the island, or 
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had moved to other schools or had 
been expelled. 

The free colored population of Gre- 
nada had founded the Society for the 
Education of the Poor in 1824. Two 
schools were maintained by this or- 
ganization at an annual expense of 
200 pounds which was met by volun- 
tary contributions. The Benevolent 
Society of St. Vincent was founded by 
the free colored people of St. Vincent 
in 1821. This school was conducted 
for the children of parents who could 
pay for the education of their chil- 
dren. It is said that the parents of 
the children who went to this school 
were regarded as wealthy. The school 
was well conducted and had competent 
teachers. Both free and pay schools 
were established by the free colored 
population in other islands. 

The best evidence of the coopera- 
tion of the legislative assembly with 
the British Parliament was found by 
Latrobe, the Government Inspector, 
in the colony of British Guiana. No 
school for Negroes existed in this col- 
ony until 1824, when two free schools 
for boys and girls were established in 
Georgetown. Measures were adopted 
immediately by the Assembly for the 
operation of the government system. 
Sums were voted in 1835 and in 1836 
to increase the support of education. 
In 1838 a fund of 34,000 pounds was 
voted to be applied to religious in- 
struction, according to the number of 
the Negro population in each of the 
parishes. Local sentiment favored 
this movement, and the Negroes 
themselves had assisted by individual 
subscriptions. The Dutch language 
and the antagonism between the Eng- 
lish and Scottish Churches were ob- 


stacles to the development of schools 
in this colony. These obstacles were 
soon overcome. 

Provision for the education of the 
slaves and native population of Africa 
was not as rapidly accomplished there 
as in the West Indies. The mission- 
aries carried forward the work in the 
fringes of settlement occupied by the 
British at this early period in British 
West Africa, British South Africa and 
British East Africa. The missionaries 
of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel began work on the West 
Coast in 1751. The Basel Mission, 
which was organized in Switzerland 
in 1815, commenced its mission work 
on the Gold Coast in 1827. The main- 
tenance of unique types of institutions 
was undertaken by these missionaries. 
One group of institutions was com- 
posed of schools and churches and an- 
other group was comprised of shops 
for mechanical work and stores for 
trading purposes. The Wesleyan mis- 
sionaries began their efforts on the 
West Coast in 1835 and the Church 
Missionary Society in 1845.** 

As early as 1817 the beginning of a 
school can be noted in South Africa. 
Governor Charles Somerset estab- 
lished a school for the children of gov- 
ernment slaves. After reaching the 
age of twelve years, it was provided 
that the children were to be appren- 
ticed. Governor Somerset stated that 
it was his purpose at the expiration of 
their apprenticeship to emancipate all 
of them. “Thus,” said he, “the Gov- 
ernment will set an example which I 


%Thomas Jesse Jones, Education in 
Africa. New York: Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
1922, p. 129 ff. 
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trust will be followed by others. 
This optimistic view of Governor 
Somerset did not obtain its full reali- 
zation. Slaves continued to increase, 
although there were manumissions 
and the termination of apprentice- 
ships. According to the returns of the 
Commissioners of Compensation there 
were 38,427 slaves in Cape Colony in 
1834. 

Following the emancipation of 
slaves in 1834 the anti-slavery leader- 
ship turned its attention to the im- 
provement of the condition of the na- 
tive population. Under the initiative 
of this group a special committee, 
known as the Aborigines Committee, 
was appointed by the House of Com- 
mons with Thomas Fowell Buxton as 
chairman. This committee met forty- 
three times and examined thirty-nine 
witnesses during 1835 and 1836. The 
Aborigines Protective Society was 
founded in 1838. Its object was “to 
assist in protecting the defenseless 
and promoting the advancement of 
uncivilized tribes” in the British Em- 
pire. It has devoted its efforts un- 
selfishly to the cause of native pro- 
tection throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury.*® But permanent contributions 
to the cause of education were not to 
come through this source. The re- 
maining years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury witnessed the cooperation of the 
efforts of the colonial governments 
and the missionary societies in the de- 
velopment of education for Negro 
*G. E. Cory, The Rise of South Africa. 
New York: Longmans Greene & Co., 1910, 
3:30 ff. 

* Second Annual Report of the Abo- 
rigines Protective Society. London, 1839, 
p. 22. 


peoples in all parts of the British 
Empire.*® 

The apprenticeship was abolished 
on August 1, 1838, and the Negroes in 
the British Empire were granted com- 
plete freedom. Renewed efforts were 
put forward by those who were inter- 
ested in education in order that the 
Negroes should be prepared for the 
freedom which now came to them. 
Parliament in 1838 and in 1839 again 
voted thirty thousand pounds in each 
of the years to aid the local govern- 
ments in the West Indies in providing 
for the education of the Negro popu- 
lations. These amounts were used in 
the same way as the grants of 1835 
and 1837, for the erection of school 
buildings, and the establishment and 
maintenance of normal and _ other 
schools in the colonies to which the 
provisions of the act of abolition ap- 
plied. 

These grants enabled the founda- 
tions to be laid for a developing sys- 
tem of education. Each of the soci- 
eties and each of the islands had de- 
veloped a different type of education. 
Latrobe reported that in the whole 
chain of islands, education was not 
advancing in any two of them in the 


“For later Developments in the British 
Empire, vide: Thomas Jesse Jones, Educa- 
tion in Africa: A Study of West, South and 
Equatorial Africa. Under auspices of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund and Foreign Missions 
Society of North America and Europe. New 
York: 1929; Thomas Jesse Jones, Education 
in East Africa, etc. New York: Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, 1925; Educational Systems of 
the Chief Crown Colonies and Possessions of 
the British Empire, including the Reports 
on the Training of Native Races. London: 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1915; Education in 
Parts of the British Empire. Washington: 
United States Bureau of Education, 1919. 
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same manner. But taking the West 
Indies as a whole, he concluded that 
such obstacles as the prejudice of 
class against class, the lack of means 
and the inadequacy of the instruments 
employed, were being lessened. By 
1838 the conclusion was reached that 
it was no longer “a few devoted mis- 
sionaries or zealous clergymen bind- 
ing themselves to the work, or here 
and there one more bold or simple 
than his fellows in the rank of the 
proprietors, imparting instruction in 
the face of both prejudice and opposi- 
tion to those whom Providence had 
placed under him; but at this hour, 
where one child went to school ten 
years ago, hundreds may be enu- 
merated, and where one man stood up 
in defence of the cause twenty may 
be found ready to abet and to further 
it.” 37 

A general impulse had been given to 
the cause of Negro education by the 
activities of the missionaries. The 
charitable and religious bodies in 
England had influenced Parliamen- 
tary action. Schools were springing 
up during the five years following 
emancipation in town and country. 
The day schools were attended by 
the young children and the evening 
schools by the adults. The problem of 
associating literary instruction with 
manual labor remained an unsolved 
one. It was a source of regret to the 
planters and to local authorities to 
notice that the children who were 
taken from the fields and were trained 
in the schools rarely returned to field 
labor. On the contrary, the Negro 
parents seemed desirous of removing 


* Parliamentary Papers 1838, op. cit. 


their children from these former con- 
ditions and were willing to make real 
sacrifices for this purpose.** Lord 
Grey addressed two circular letters to 
the governors of the West Indian col- 
onies calling attention to the need for 
the establishment of industrial schools 
in which learning and labor would be 
combined. He also urged that educa- 
tion should be made compulsory.*® 
Mainly through the connection of re- 
ligion with education in the British 
colonies and through the opposition of 
parents, education was not made com- 
pulsory. Moreover, education in the 
British colonies was not free. Educa- 
tion was }a privilege granted to the 
few. It was selective and has so con- 
tinued. Provision was not made for 
the masses. 

By 1840, the basis had been laid for 
the British Colonial System of Educa- 
tion as it related to the British Negro 
population. The System was founded 
upon schools supported by the Gov- 
ernment and by the missionary soci- 
eties, and it has continued to the pres- 
ent day upon these bases. The schools 
which were maintained by missionary 
efforts and by voluntary contributions 
usually suffered by comparison with 
the schools which were sustained in 
whole or in part by the Government. 
As the years passed, the Government 
no longer confined itself to the assist- 
ance of missionary schools but under- 
took the establishment of government 
schools. These schools were estab- 
lished in the West Indies, British 
South American colonies, West Africa, 
South Africa, Mauritius and other 
islands. There were those who op- 


8 Tbid., 1839, Vol. 34. 
° The Anti-Slavery Reporter, Ja 1, 1838. 
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posed the direct interest of the Gov- 
ernment in education. It was said 
that if education had been left to the 
different sections of the church, larger 
numbers would have been in the 
schools. This opinion has not pre- 
vailed, however, and the government 
schools have increased in influence 
and are recognized as the more effi- 
cient schools today. 

The denominational and private 
schools have been brought under gov- 
ernmental supervision. Regular in- 
spection has been maintained so that 
the rules of the local boards of educa- 
tion might be followed. The funda- 
mentals—reading, writing, and arith- 
metic—have remained the essentials 
in the elementary schools, in which 
the average West Indian Negro seems 
to excel his American brother of 
color. Comparable to the middle class 
schools in England, the higher schools 
called Grammar Schools, the Girls 
and the Boys High School, the Col- 
lege for Boys and the College for. 
Girls, all under government supervi- 
sion, have been preparing advanced 
students for the Cambridge Local Ex- 
aminations, the Oxford Local Exami- 
nations, the College Preceptors of 
London and the Matriculation for the 
University of London. Students who 
have followed these courses have gone 
into the professions, into public life, 
or have returned to the colonies as 
teachers. 

Schools and colleges established as 
private ones for the whites of the 
colonies gradually began to open 
their doors to colored students. Cod- 
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rington College in Barbados, which was 
founded from a legacy left by Colonel 
Christopher Codrington in 1710, ad- 
mitted white students only until 1840. 
This college was under the supervision 
of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts. A min- 
ister was engaged by the college to 
give “oral instruction” to Negroes in 
1813. Harrison’s Grammar School, 
which was established in the same 
island in 1733, did not admit Negro 
boys until after the abolition of the 
apprenticeship in 1838. 

From slavery and apprenticeship, 
the Negro population in the British 
Empire with the philanthropic aid of 
friends and the organized assistance 
of the British and colonial govern- 
ment had advanced to freedom. The 
bases for the education of the Negro 
group within the confines of the Brit- 
ish Empire had been laid, however in- 
adequate they were when compared 
with the magnitude of the task to be 
accomplished. It remained for the fu- 
ture to solve the problem of whether 
the relatively small number of whites 
within the British colonies would pro- 
vide adequate educational systems for 
the Negroes and at the same time 
could expect them to be satisfied with 
their exploited and underprivileged 
condition. There awaited also the so- 
lution of the additional problem of 
the relationship of the selected few 
who were set apart and granted edu- 
cational opportunities and the masses 
of the population who remained in 
their peasant economic status and 
their condition of feudal subordina- 
tion. 





Current Literature on Negro 
Education 


RevieEws—ABSTRACTS—BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The general purpose of this division 
of the Journal is the announcement, 
description, and critical review of cur- 
rent literature dealing directly or indi- 
rectly with various phases of the edu- 
cation of Negroes. It is designed to be 
the unique and reliable source to 
which those seeking such material 
may have regular recourse. 


Reviews 
Books—M onographs—Dissertations 


The purpose of this section is to 
present reviews of current literature 
in book, monograph, or (unpublished 
doctor’s) dissertation form. The ob- 
jective of the reviews is two-fold: 
first, to give a brief summary of the 
contents of the work, and, second, to 
present a brief critical appraisal. 

The Editorial Staff will appreciate 
the cooperation of readers in calling 
attention to publications that might 
escape our notice. 


Race and Psychology in America * 


“Race-Psychology,” as the name 
does not imply, but as the sub-title 
indicates, is a study of racial mental 
differences. The reader interested only 
in the statement of the point of view 
of the book will find it expressed quite 


*Garth, Thomas R., Race Psychology: A 
Study of Racial Mental Differences. New 
York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1931. Pp. xiv + 260. 


uncompromisingly in the following 
conclusion: “The author is convinced 
after an examination of the literature 
that we have never, with all our 
searching, found indisputable evi- 
dence for belief in mental differences 
which are essentially racial. Differ- 
ences as found can usually be shown 
to be due to two causes, modification 
(nurture) or selection, and often these 
are complicated by the results of care- 
less measuring.” 

First, in elaborating the problem of 
race psychology, the author set forth 
his formula, now well known to stu- 
dents of differential psychology. It is 
to the effect that no comparison of the 
mental ability of races can be ade- 
quate unless it meets these criteria: 
(a) that the term “race” be rigidly 
defined, and that the sampling be so 
representative as to include not only 
the present status and past achieve- 
ment but future possibilities of the 
race; (b) that the races must have 
had an equal amount of educational 
opportunity; and (c) that the mea- 
surement be made by tests valid for 
both racial groups. In such an experi- 
ment the only unknown elements 
should be the two races so-called. 
Thus, one race should prove to be su- 
perior to, equal to, or inferior to the 
other. 

Second, under the caption “Mental 
Heredity” Garth points out that al- 
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though psychologists are agreed that 
mental traits are inherited like physi- 
cal traits, yet since we have been un- 
able to isolate a racial mental charac- 
ter—‘‘as peculiar to a race’”—a study 
of the laws of mental heredity avails 
little. Nor is it tenable to assume a 
stable correspondence between mental 
and physical traits or characteristics 
such as pigmentation, width of nos- 
trils, eversion of lips, etc., because of 
the numerous combinations into which 
the genetic “packets” (Jennings Pro- 
metheus, p. 8) are capable of being re- 
solved under the influence of suitable 
“conditions.” For example, on stand- 
ard tests of intelligence, some full- 
blood Indians have made scores far 
superior to the great bulk of the 
whites. Similar cases might be cited 
for Negroes. There remains, then, to 
consider the relationship between de- 
gree of white blood and score on in- 
telligence tests. For by this method 
we have a rather direct way of testing 
the validity of the hypothesis that 
there are racial differences in mental 
traits. The assumption is made, of 
course, that the tests used are de- 
pendable and that the degree of racial 
admixture has been verified by genea- 
logical records. Now to the evidence 
from studies of mixed blood Indians. 
We have here such correlations as .41 
and .42, between degree of white blood 
and sccre on the intelligence test, with 
attendance and age held constant in 
the first instance and school grade in 
the second. But when I. Q. is partialed 
out, a coefficient of —.45 is obtained 
between degree and school grade. This 
seems to indicate, the author thinks, 
that education is as potent in raising 
the I.Q. as is race—i.e., degree of 
white blood. Still more, in the same 


study, there was a decrease in degree 
of relationship between degree of 
blood and score as grade level in- 
creased. This fact, together with the 
unreliability of the coefficient for the 
higher grades (.23 + .06; .24 + .06), 
incline the author to the opinion that 
“the improvement in I. Q. for mixed- 
blood Indians is due to the social 
status of the Indian which improves 
in a somewhat regular way with the 
increased white influence.” For if de- 
gree of blood were a constant influ- 
ence it should operate uniformly 
throughout the grades. 

Third, the author reports, and re- 
views critically, the results of his own 
and of several other quantitative in- 
vestigations of racial differences in 
such mental traits as verbal abstract 
intelligence, personality, controlled 
association of ideas, resistance to 
mental fatigue, and aesthetic judg- 
ment. The racial groups studied in- 
clude in descending order of frequency 
the American White, American Negro, 
American Indian, Italians, Chinese 
and Japanese, Jews and Mexicans. 
Of the 129 tests used, over 50 per 
cent (72) were standard group and 
individual tests of verbal intelligence, 
the others being non-language, group 
and individual personality tests and 
individual and group psychological 
tests. On the whole, the evidence re- 
veals no difference in these mental 
traits except in intelligence. Owing to 
the lack of dependability of the tests 
(Downey Will-Improvement and 
Pressey X-O) and to the limited scope 
of the testing, the results for person- 
ality are indeterminate. In esthetics, 
as measured by color-preference and 
by Seashore tests of musical aptitude, 
no native differences were found. As 
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might be expected, there were no dif- 
ferences in association processes when 
the environmental factor was con- 
trolled. The results for mental fatigue 
were somewhat confusing; the differ- 
ences among Indians, let us say, being 
greater than that between Indians and 
Negroes. The author suspects selec- 
tion as the cause of such differences 
as were found. 

But in intelligence the differences 
obtained have been large and signifi- 
cant as the size of the: following 
I. Q.’s will indicate: white 100, Chi- 
nese 99, average Japanese 99, Mexi- 
cans 78, Southern Negroes 75, North- 
ern Negroes 85, American Indians full 
blood 70 (immigrant groups have 
been omitted). The author seems to 
think, however, that these differences 
are not real, but “can be easily ex- 
plained by the influence of nurture 
and of selection.” He contends that 
“the low I. Q.’s” of such racial groups 
as the Negroes and the Indians are 
undoubtedly due to these factors. 
“Rarely has a society endeavored to 
breed up the Negro or the Indian. Nor 
has their education ever been prop- 
erly undertaken and generously sup- 
ported. Recalcitrancy on their part 
toward the well-meaning but inade- 
quate Caucasian efforts at uplift are 
not to be taken as a sign of inferior- 
ity. They may indicate the opposite.” 

Fourth, under the caption “Intelli- 
gence and Eugenics,” the author takes 
the position that under favorable en- 
vironmental conditions the I. Q. can 
be changed. As proof of this he cites 
the corroborative results of the recent 
studies of foster children at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago under Freeman, 
and those at Stanford University un- 
der Barbara Burks showing that chil- 


dren in the better homes made gains 
in I.Q. “It is useless to speak of the 
worthlessness of so-called ‘inferior 
peoples,” he thinks, “when their worth 
has never been established by a fair 
tests. A proper euthenic program for 
racial groups, conducted on a large 
scale, should do as much for them as 
it does on a small scale for individ- 
wiacc 

The times await the arrival of a 
thoroughly equipped, adequately sup- 
ported, educational engineer who will 
render to the Negro, the foster child 
of America, and to the American In- 
dian, the ward of the nation, the treat- 
ment consistent with their eugenic 
need. 

The book has several points of 
merit, chief among which is the intel- 
lectual courage which it exemplifies. 
It is worthy of note that although 
there have appeared upwards of 40 
reports of studies of Negro-White dif- 
ferences in intelligence, only four of 
these investigations, notably Arlitt, 
Davis, Klineberg, and Sunne, have 
even questioned the dependability of 
the results of the traditional methods 
of investigation, and in only three of 
these studies—those of Lenoir, Clark, 
and Davenport—have the results been 
at variance with the general run of 
the studies. Despite this precedent, 
the author has dared not only to make 
so thoroughgoing an analysis of the 
problem as to invalidate the method 
of procedure of all investigations in- 
cluding his own, but to point out and 
to prove, in many instances, that such 
differences as have been found be- 
tween racial groups can be attributed 
to such factors as schooling, social 
status, adventitious breeding, or social 
neglect. 
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It requires real stamina for one who 
himself in his early investigations set 
out to look for differences to abandon 
that procedure in favor of the less 
easy and more popular one of examin- 
ing the major premise of his own and 
of other investigators which seems to 
be that such differences as have been 
obtained are valid and are due to 
race. 

Its chief contribution, therefore, is 
its refusal to take at face value the 
findings or interpretations of co-work- 
ers but to scrutinize them in the light 
of a rival hypothesis, namely, that 
one need not assume that the cause of 
the quantitative differences found be- 
tween racial groups is organic hered- 
ity. The tests might be faulty, the 
samples limited and unrepresentative, 
the groups unequally nurtured. 

The validity of this hypothesis the 
author has tested himself in such 
studies as mental fatigue of Indian, 
White, and Negro; degree of blood 
and I.Q.; color preference; and mu- 
sical talent. As he himself recognizes, 
this is a mere beginning, but the 
reader must admit that it is not a fu- 
tile one. 

It will not be surprising to find, 
then, that to many the book will be 
disappointing because it is non-con- 
forming. This, I suppose, is what is 
meant in the introduction when the 
conclusions of the author are referred 
to as “less sensational than many that 
have been put forth in this line of in- 
vestigation.” Indeed, they seem to be 
more sensational because relatively 
strange. 

The chief weakness of the book as a 
whole is the impression of unripeness 
which it gives one. It is “ever not 





quite.” Although it is true that in 
fields like that of character testing 
and racial esthetics there is little sub- 
stantial that has been done even 
within racial groups, yet this is no ex- 
cuse for “rushing into print.” It 
is true that the author’s aim was 
to review the statistical and experi- 
mental evidence adduced for racial 
differences in mental traits. He must 
report what was available, meager as 
it might be. Still, one wonders 
whether it would not have seemed less 
pretentious if the work had been re- 
stricted at least to intelligence testing 
upon which there is voluminous ma- 
terial. Surely there is need in the 
field for a book treated from the point 
of view of the present text. But the 
author “cannot wait.” 

This defect, it seems to the writer, 
will tend to make the work more vul- 
nerable, especially to those willing to 
accept the major conclusion of the 
author. They can argue that where 
there is a dearth of fact there is yet an 
abundance of interpretation and too 
much “belief” and “feeling.” For ex- 
ample, although the indeterminate 
and sparse results of the tests of men- 
tal fatigue make conclusions unwise, 
yet the author “believes that mere In- 
dian germ plasm is not responsible for 
the successful resemblance of the full- 
blood Indian.” Nor does he “feel” 
that there has been found irrefutable 
evidence of social differences in the 
work curve test. 

The more kindly disposed can find 
much evidence of open-mindedness 
and of care in arriving at generaliza- 
tions or of refraining therefrom. But 
still the feeling of haste persists. One 
is reminded of the story of Arrow- 
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smith who has constantly to be re- 
minded that in science it is the 
method that counts— granted, of 
course, that hypotheses are sound, as- 
sumptions are justified and the prob- 
lem well defined. Improved tech- 
niques of measurement, more depend- 
able tests, improved schools for Ne- 
groes, better health conditions, greater 
self-confidence on the part of Negroes 
—in other words, emphasis upon de- 
veloping valid conditions of measure- 
ment is more exigent than measuring. 
All in all, however, the book is tonic. 
As an antidote to studies which accept 
the “racial hypothesis” it is indispens- 
able. As a text for those of the tenta- 
tive attitude, it is suggestive. As a 
guide to the student, it is question- 
able since it preaches. As a deter- 
miner of social policy it is excellent, 
for on the basis of preliminary tests 
of a tenable hypothesis it sets forth a 
euthenic program quite in harmony 
with our principles of democracy and 
social justice. J.S. P. 


Report of the Phelps-Stokes Fund* 


This report of twenty years of ef- 
fort on the part of the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund is far more than an account of 
what the foundation itself has 
achieved; it is nothing less than a 
clear though brief survey of all that 
has been accomplished within the pe- 
riod for the education of the Negro 
and the improvement of race relations 
in both the United States and Africa. 


‘Dillard, James Hardy; Jones, Thomas 
Jesse; Loram, Charles Templeman; Oldham, 
Joseph Houldsworth; Stokes, Anson Phelps; 
Work, Monroe, Twenty Year Report of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, 1911-1931. New York: 
The Phelps-Stokes Fund, 1932, Pp. 127. 


The original terms of the endowment, 
as stated in the will of Miss Caroline 
Phelps Stokes, were more elastic than 
those of many other foundations; the 
interest and net income were to be 
used “for the erection or improvement 
of tenement house dwellings in New 
York City for the poor families of 
New York City and for educational 
purposes in the education of Negroes 
both in Africa and the United States, 
North American Indians and needy 
and deserving white students.” It is 
the highest tribute to the trustees to 
say that they have endeavored to 
spend the sums at their disposal in the 
spirit suggested by the founder. 

The chief activities of the Fund 
have been along three lines—the adap- 
tation of education to the actualities 
of life, the encouragement of helpful 
interracial relations, and the improve- 
ment of housing in New York City. 
The expenditures for these objectives 
have amounted to $1,244,447.55. In 
the report now given to the public, 
prime importance naturally attaches 
to the review of the work of the Fund 
itself by Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, the 
President. After this, however, comes 
the study, “Trends in Negro Educa- 
tion,’ by Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, 
educational director; then Dr. J. H. 
Dillard, vice-president, reviews Edu- 
cation and Race Relations in the 
South, Mr. Monroe N. Work gives 
an unusually valuable chronological 
summary of Interracial Cooperation, 
and Dr. J. H. Oldham, European rep- 
resentative, and Dr. C. T. Loram, 
now Sterling Professor of Education 
at Yale, report on Africa. We read of 
things all the way from the Indian 
Rights Association to the initiation of 
the project of an Encyclopedia of the 
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Negro; and we note appropriations, 
sometimes small but always signifi- 
cant, for such widely separated items 
as the publication of “Aggrey of Af- 
rica,” the work of the Boy Scouts of 
America (for Negro Scouts), and the 
conferences for ministers at Bettis 
Academy. 

One of the most interesting and 
provocative sections is that in which 
Dr. Jones considers the outlook in 
Negro education. The present trend, 
he shows, is in the direction of meet- 
ing the current requirements of the 
state educational departments, with a 
corresponding lessening of emphasis 
on such moral and religious training 
as was originally given in the insti- 
tutions founded under missionary 
auspices. This by no means seems to 
him an unmixed good, but he sees no 
hope for a new order of things until 
schools and colleges in general 
throughout the country realize the 
value of character training. All in all, 
no matter what may be the individual 
cost of thinking, this report of the 
work of one of the most alert and ac- 
tive of our philanthropic agencies is 
a publication that any student of the 
education and life of the Nergo will 
wish constantly to have at hand. 


B. G. B. 


A German Looks at Negro Education * 


This study of the principles, meth- 
ods, and aims of the present day edu- 
cation of the Negro in America has 
been prepared by the author as a doc- 


1Tauchnitz, Bernhard, Grundlagen, Meth- 
oden und Ziele der Gegenwartigen Ameri- 
kanischen Negererziehung. Borna-Leipzig: 
Universititsverlag von Robert Noske, 1932. 
Pp. 109. 





toral dissertation at the Dresden In- 
stitute of Technology. 

In his introduction, Dr. Tauchnitz, 
calling attention to the numerous 
problems with which the American 
people are battling, mentions the race 
problem as one of the most heated. 
He says that the American whites, 
without fully recognizing the Negro 
as a human being or a citizen, have 
taken, nevertheless, sufficient notice of 
him to attempt to stamp him as a 
Black American, a purpose which has 
not generally been realized if present 
conditions may form the basis of judg- 
ment. “Talented leaders from the 
masses of the former slaves emerged 
at the opportune moment and pointed 
out to the masses the right way, which 
for the most part corresponded to the 
notions of the whites. Within seventy 
years, an extremely short time for the 
development of a people, the work for 
Negro education has made remark- 
able achievements. Out of nothing 
was created the school system, which 
today in large measure is conducted 
and supported by colored people. Al- 
though it still has gaps and thin 
places, yet these weaknesses will, bar- 
ring unexpected obstructions, quickly 
vanish.” The author regards the 
death of Booker T. Washington as 
marking an epoch in Negro education 
and refers to his speech at the Atlanta 
Exposition, particularly the remark 
about the hand and the fingers, as 
having still today its original validity. 

The body of his dissertation Dr. 
Tauchnitz divides into four chapters: 
A sketch of the History of the Edu- 
cation of the American Negro; The 
Financial Support, Types and Variety 
of Systems in Today’s Education of 
the American Negro; Tendencies in 
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Liberal Education; and Tendencies in 
Industrial Education 

The author, by way of conclusion, 
makes a comparison of the two main 
(as he regards them) types of educa- 
tion and discusses and answers in the 
affirmative the question: Has Negro 
education proved successful? 

In his historical sketch the author 
discusses the Negro as an African pu- 
pil, as a pupil tolerated under protest, 
as a pupil in violation of the law, as 
a free pupil, and finally as an Ameri- 
can pupil. Under the first of these 
headings the treatment is brief and 
also unsatisfying; under the last two 
he has given us a carefully compiled 
historical account which is very read- 
able and valuable. His facts, how- 
ever, are derived mainly from second- 
ary sources, the language of which he 
has occasionally followed closely. The 
worth of this interesting account 
would have been increased through a 
freer use of footnotes, of which the 
number is very small. The second 
chapter discusses the financing of Ne- 
gro education and then takes up in 
turn elementary schools, high schools, 
colleges and universities, both public 
and private. The author discusses the 
contributions of the Southern states 
and makes mention of the benevo- 
lences and purposes of the various 
foundations that have contributed to 
the private support of Negro educa- 
tion. His treatment of the elementary 
school is more detailed than that of 
the other types; under separate heads 
he treats its pupils, teachers, school 
buildings, and instruction. The au- 
thor reviews in his third chapter the 
controversy that existed at the end of 
the nineteenth century between the 
advocates of industrial education and 


those of liberal education. He calls 
attention further to the breach with 
traditional types and the present 
newer relations and influences, after 
which he sets forth some of the criti- 
cisms of the current education of the 
Negro, particularly those criticisms 
which have been made by Negroes 
themselves. In his discussion of in- 
dustrial education he centers, of 
course, his attention upon Hampton 
and Tuskegee, giving many details of 
their founding and _ development. 
Booker T. Washington he regards as 
the leading figure, not only in indus- 
trial education but also in all Negro 
education. 

Dr. Tauchnitz shows a real knowl- 
edge of the elementary school, listing 
the necessary improvements as fol- 
lows: a strict and unified system of 
training for elementary school teach- 
ers, better pay for the teaching force, 
reduction of the size of classes, length- 
ening of the school year, the most 
methodical development and program 
of instruction possible, and the care- 
ful supervision of individual schools. 
He calls attention in the case of the 
institutions of higher learning to the 
impulse toward improvement given by 
the earnest efforts of individual school 
officials for the fixing in colored 
schools of educational standards equal 
to those obtaining in white high 
schools of like character in the same 
area; and thus have disappeared those 
high schools which until recently were 
such in name only and actually gave 
elementary instruction. 

Especial interest attaches to this 
view of Negro education in the United 
States and especially to the racial is- 
sues involved, because not often does 
a German scholar attempt to give to 
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his people a reasoned picture of a so- 
cial problem so far removed geograph- 
ically and culturally from the prob- 
lems of his own country. In the first 
place, the problem is one difficult of 
understanding. Does prejudice really 
exist against a people whose members 
are taken into the homes of the domi- 
nant class as nurses and governesses 
of children, as preparers and servers 
of food, as custodians of easily mov- 
able valuables and sometimes of pre- 
cious intangible interests? Surely no 
racial hatred or aversion is expressed 
by permitting such intimacy. Then, 
how is it that not only political and 
social rights, but even human rights, 
are denied black people, their children 
hunted and burned in the most cruel 
fashion and other cruelties practiced? 
Surely here is barbarity of a kind sel- 
dom seen among nations professing 
civilization. Can these attitudes be 
reconciled? Why does racial contact 
bring about such paradoxes? Can the 
answer be found in the former master- 
slave relationship and in the attempt 
to perpetuate it by keeping a race in 
an abject and humiliating state? In 
asking and answering these questions 
the thinking European makes an ap- 
proach to an understanding of the 
American racial situation. Dr. Tauch- 
nitz frankly relates the unjust dis- 
criminations suffered by the Negro, 
especially in the distribution of funds 
collected from taxes for school pur- 
poses and in his exclusion from cer- 
tain other educational facilities of a 
public sort into which his tax contri- 
butions go. But the fact remains that 
even here the European can get only 
a vague notion of what is really an 
irrational and unenlightened policy. 

It appears that the author missed 


an opportunity to study the history 
and the psychology of the American 
race situation and to interpret it to 
his German confreres, something that 
could have been done by more reading 
in a certain direction and by exchanges 
of letters, if a personal visit was im- 
possible. 

In appraising conditions and atti- 
tudes the author usually takes a sound 
position. When he fails in this the 
cause is his remoteness from the situ- 
ation or his tendency to accept a 
ready-made opinion, or both. For in- 
stance, in speaking of liberal educa- 
tion, which he calls “literary” educa- 
tion, Dr. Tauchnitz censures the mu- 
sical and classical early post-slavery 
aspirations of the Negro and the pro- 
gram of study that followed. He 
seems to ignore or to be unaware of 
the Negro’s sense of his own cultural 
deficiency and his desire to correct it, 
and to be unaware also of the fact 
that this program actually was not 
aimless, but did contribute its part to 
racial improvement. 

The work as a whole is a valuable 
treatise full of interesting and impor- 
tant facts. Among the very few inac- 
curacies are the statement that Dr. 
B. T. Washington received an honor- 
ary Doctor’s, rather than an honorary 
Master’s degree, from Harvard, and 
the comparison of the equipment 
of Hampton and Tuskegee which ap- 
pears greatly in favor of the former. 
The reader notes two misprints, Zdu- 
action (p. 67) and Havard (p. 104, 
for Harvard), errors consistently 
made in the typewritten copy and all 
but removed from the printed edition. 

E. P. Davis, 

Dean, College of Liberal Arts, 

Howard University. 
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Abstracts 


The purpose of this section is to 
present abstracts of all reports of 
quantitative investigations, dealing 
directly or indirectly with various 
phases of the education of Negroes, 
which have appeared in professional 
or lay magazines. The treatment in- 
cludes a brief statement of the prob- 
lem, a description of the method of 
procedure, and a summary of the 
more important results and conclu- 
sions. Occasionally, there is added 
either a critical comment on the tech- 
nique of the investigation, or a state- 
ment of its significance, but the gen- 
eral aim is merely to give a descrip- 
tive account. 


Greene, Harry W., “Negro Holders of 
the Ph.D. Degree.” School and So- 
ciety, 35:542-4. Ap 16, 1932. 


This is a simple article disclosing 
that there are sixty Negroes (52 male, 
8 female) who have attained the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy in resi- 
dence up to and including the year 
1931. Of the twenty-six colleges and 
universities granting these degrees, 
the following five claim 58 per cent: 
University of Chicago, University of 
Pennsylvania, Yale University, Har- 
vard University and Columbia Uni- 
versity. Four foreign universities, 


London, Jena, Heidelberg, and the 
Sorbonne claim one each. There 
seems to be no favorite field of spe- 
cialization since there were granted in 
the field of natural science, social sci- 
ence, languages, including English, 16, 
15, and 14 degrees respectively. 

The writer then concludes that, 
first, the mad desire of Negro col- 
leges and universities to become ac- 
credited institutions, second, the ne- 
cessity of those six Negro institutions 
already accredited, to maintain their 
rating, and third, the attempts at and 
plans for graduate study and research 
by these and a few state schools cre- 
ate a demand for Negro holders of the 
Ph.D. or equivalent, which is not only 
far below the supply but which in it- 
self tends to keep the Negro college 
below par. 

One reading the article carefully 
could get the impression that as edu- 
cational news it is as entertaining as 
it is interesting. But as research it is 
disappointing, if for no other reason 
than that it hopes what it should 
prove: “the pressing need of teachers 
of a high order at a time when some 
educators are greatly worried over the 
problems of oversupply of profes- 


sional workers for the schools.” 
J. 8. P. 
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Current Events of Importance in 
Negro Education 


THE EFFECT OF THE DEPRESSION UPON EDUCATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES AMONG NEGROES 


In accord with the general plan of 
this issue to give special attention to 
the effect of the current economic de- 
pression upon educational activities 
among Negroes, the Current Events 
Section is devoted exclusively to a 
consideration of this matter. A can- 
vass has been made of practically all 
organizations that have to do with the 
financial support and control of edu- 
cational activities among Negroes, 
(public and private), in order to as- 
certain to what extent and in what 
manner the depression has affected 
their educational program among 
Negroes. To this end, two general 
sources were utilized, namely, Philan- 
thropic Foundations and Church 
Boards, and the Supervisors of Negro 
Education in 19 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

In presenting the information se- 
cured from these three sources, little 
or no attempt at analysis is made. 
The statements are quoted directly, 
and at length, preceded by a brief 
introduction and followed by a short 
summary. 


PHILANTHROPIC FOUNDATIONS AND 


CuHuurRCH Boarps 


Negro education is yet dependent 
to a large extent upon philanthropic 
agencies for its support. Any attempt 


to evaluate the effect of the wide- 
spread economic depression upon edu- 
cational opportunities of Negroes 
must include a recognition of the ef- 
fect of the depression upon these 
agencies. The two most significant 
types of these agencies are the educa- 
tional funds and foundations and the 
educational boards and missionary or- 
ganizations of various churches. The 
work of these two groups is interde- 
pendent, the Funds, in many in- 
stances, working through the institu- 
tions established, controlled and, in 
the main, supported by the Church 
Boards. 

Representatives of Funds and Foun- 
dations and Church and Missionary 
Boards were asked the following ques- 
tions: 

In what activities in the field of 
Negro education do you engage? 

What curtailment of your activities 
has become necessary because of the 
depression? 

What is the outlook for the future? 

Replies were received from 6 Foun- 
dations and 13 Church Boards which 
support, either wholly or in part, more 
than one hundred institutions devoted 
to the education of Negroes. 

These Foundations and Boards in- 
clude all the major funds and most of 
the church and missionary organiza- 
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tions, the work of which is concerned, 
to any considerable extent, with the 
education of the Negro. From these 
replies one is able to make a fair esti- 
mate of the extent to which, and the 
manner in which, Negro education is 
affected by the influence of the de- 
pression upon these organizations. 


Philanthropic Foundations 


The following excerpts are quoted 
from statements made by representa- 
tives of these Funds in answer to the 
questions just listed. In a few in- 
stances, the representatives have pre- 
ferred to answer these queries by re- 
ferring to specific sections of the an- 
nual reports of their organizations. 


PHELPS-STOKES FUND 
Thomas Jesse Jones, Educational Director 


See the recently published Twenty-Year 
Report of the Phelps-Stokes Fund. 

There has been no essential curtailment 
of our activities. 

There is no indication of any decrease in 
our future activities for the education of 
American Negroes. 

The Twenty-Year Report of the 
Phelps - Stokes Fund, 1911-1931, 
“Twenty Years’ Work of the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund,” Anson Phelps Stokes, 
President, page 14, states that, 

The development of the Fund’s work in 
the United States during the past twenty 
years may be mainly grouped under the 
following headings: 

1. Aid to Negro Schools, Colleges and 
Universities. 


2. Aid to the cause of interracial co- 
operation. 
3. Aid to promising publications and 


movements in the interest of the Negro. 

Aid to Negro Schools, Colleges and Unt- 
versities. 

This aid has been given primarily in three 
ways: 

(a) Financial contributions. 


(b) Cooperation with educational institu- 
tions in meeting their various problems— 
educational, financial, and otherwise. 

(c) Assistance in making a new study of 
Negro schools. 


Jutius RoseNwaALp FunpD 
Edwin R. Embree, President 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund, like most 
other organizations, has had to curtail its 
appropriations during the present depression 
because of the great shrinkage both in in- 
come and in capital resources. The dim- 
inution in support of Negro institutions, 
both public and private, will inevitably 
mean much hardship for the years imme- 
diately ahead. I see no reason why this 
should damage the future of Negro educa- 
tion. As soon as the financial condition of 
the nation improves, I am confident that 
both tax moneys and private subscriptions 
will return in increasing volume. 

Meanwhile all institutions are having 
scrupulously to re-examine their work and 
plans. This is in itself a very useful pro- 
cedure, however painful at the moment. 
My hope is that Negro education will 
emerge from the present crisis, although 
suffermg current hardships, in a sounder 
and stronger position than ever. 


Necro Rurat ScHoor Funp, Anna T. 


JEANES FouNDATION 
Arthur D. Wright, President 


The Negro Rural School Fund confines its 
activities to the assistance of Negro Rural 
Schools in the Southern States and extends 
that assistance through the medium of 
county supervising teachers, who help in all 
sorts of ways to improve general conditions 
throughout the counties they serve, as they 
may affect the Negro population. Last year 
we had 330 such workers. 

Our funds available for this work were 
reduced somewhat this year, but not be- 
cause of the depression. This reduction 
would have taken place had there been no 
depression. On the other hand, the local 
school funds used to match our appropria- 
tion have been materially reduced in many 
counties. As a result, the salaries of the 
workers have in almost all cases been re- 
duced and in some cases the number of 
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months in which they worked has been 
reduced. The total number of workers this 
year will be about twenty less than last 
year. 

The depression will not have any perma- 
nent effect upon the activities of this Fund 
nor do I think it will have any unfavorable 
effect upon Negro education in general. It 
is my feeling that, relatively, Negro educa- 
tional activities have suffered less than have 
white educational activities during the de- 
pression, it being felt that the lower paid 
workers are in general suffering less than 
the higher paid ones. 

I repeat that so far as I can see, no last- 
ing effects will result from the depression 
so far as the education of Negroes is con- 
cerned, such effects as might be noted being 
of a wholly temporary nature. 


Tue JoHn F. Stater FunpD 


Arthur D. Wright, President 


The John F. Slater Fund’s activities are 
in assisting certain selected colleges to pro- 
vide one or two members of their faculty 
with better training and better salaries, and 
in assisting counties in the South in the de- 
velopment of rural high schools for Negroes. 

The Slater Fund has withdrawn its aid 
from the more well-to-do colleges and tried 
to concentrate on those most in need of 
assistance at the present time. Our funds 
for both the colleges and high schools are 
not affected by the depression, although 
reduced this year for other reasons. We 
will aid just as many high schools this year 
as previously, although the amount given 
will be slightly less. I know of no public 
school that has been discontinued on ac- 
count of the depression. 

The outlook for the future is not mate- 
rially affected by the depression, which so 
far as Negro education is concerned is 
temporary in the effects that have been 
indicated. 


GENERAL EpvucaTion Boarp 


W. W. Brierley, President 

By separate mail I send you a copy of an 
Annual Report issued by the General Edu- 
cation Board covering its activities during 
the fiscal year 1930-31. Included in the re- 
port is a chapter dealing with the Board’s 
work in the field of Negro education. 





1. Annual Report of the General Educa- 
tion Board, 1929-1930, p. 56. Statement of 
Appropriations Voted During the Year End- 
ing June 30, 1930. 


For Negroes: 
Additional Assistants for Di- 
visions of Negro Education $ 30,000.00 


Anna T. Jeanes Foundation. 22,500.00 

Association of Colleges and 

Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States .......... 35,000.00 
Colleges and Schools........ 3,286,193.72 
ee Se 50,000.00 
John F. Slater Fund........ 15,000.00 
Medical Education ......... 2,442,000.00 

Negro Education in the 
Southern States .......... 100,000.00 
Rural School Agents........ 104,350.00 
$6 ,085,043.73 


2. Annual Report of the General Educa- 
tion Board, 1930-1931, p. 39. Statement of 
Appropriations Voted During the Year end- 
ing June 30, 1931. 


Negroes: 
Colleges and Schools— 
General Endowment, 
Buildings and Other 
PEDO 6 ois 5 585 6 ars oe 5s $4,691 ,085.04 


Medical Sciences— 


Schools of Medicine...... 155,500.00 

Special Projects .......... 1,500.00 
Public Education— 

Rural School Agents...... 136,400.00 

Fellowships .......... See 55,000.00 
Miscellaneous ............. 100,000.00 

Total for Negroes........ $5,139,485.04 


Harmon FounpbaTion, INCORPORATED 
Mary Beattie Brady, Director 


In the field of financing education, a 
large number of families which, under 
better business conditions, could finance at 
least a part of their children’s education 
are unable to do so at present, so that a 
larger number of students are seeking educa- 
tional advantages on the loan and part- 
time work basis. At the same time there has 
very evidently been a considerable reduc- 
tion in the amount of money available for 
loans, both from the angle of income from 
invested funds and from money raised each 
year. 

On the other hand, there undoubtedly has 
been a very much more intensive effort on 
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the part of colleges and organizations to 
raise funds to help students through free 
aid service and through loans. 

Inasmuch as the Harmon Foundation has 
been concerned with an experimental pro- 
gram of administering student loans on 
business terms, with character and group 
responsibility as a basis for financial credit, 
we have not ourselves been closely con- 
nected with the pressure which comes di- 
rectly on the colleges. We have seen it, 
however, in the increased number of in- 
quiries coming to our desks from individ- 
uals, and also we have on hand a very 
large number of appealing letters from col- 
lege administrators. 

Even prior to the business slump there 
was a great dearth of student aid facilities 
for Negro students. Our effort has been to 
try to establish a fine record of performance 
on the part of Negro borrowers from our 
fund, to which we could point in a later 
campaign designed to bring more money 
into the field of student aid especially for 
Negro students of broad calibre. 

I might say in closing that I do not favor 
any considerable augmentation of aid to 
Negro students, or to any students for that 
matter, either on a free basis, unless such 
augmentation is accompanied by adequate 
training in personal finance and adequate 
furthering of college obligations and aggres- 
sive action in the matter of a survey of va- 
rious fields of activity, with resulting scien- 
tific service in occupational contacting. 

The activities sponsored by these 
Funds and Foundations include direct 
assistance to Negro schools and col- 
leges, both public and _ private, 
scholarship and fellowship aid to in- 
dividual teachers, aid to medical edu- 
cation, and the provision of super- 
visors and rural school agents and 
special teachers. 

From the statements quoted it is 
seen that representatives from two of 
these Funds, the Negro Rural School 
Fund of the Anna T. Jeanes Founda- 
tion and the John F. Slater Fund, re- 
port a curtailment of the amount of 


money available for work among 
Negro schools, but expressly state that 
the curtailment is due to factors other 
than the depression. The Phelps- 
Stokes Fund reports no essential cur- 
tailment of activities among Negro 
schools. The Julius Rosenwald Fund 
reports a diminution of funds due to 
the depression and temporary “hard 
times” for its activities among 
Negroes. The amount of money ap- 
propriated for Negro Education by the 
General Education Board was $945,- 
558.69 or 15 per cent less in 1930-31 
than the 1929-30 amount. In the 
work of the Harmon Foundation is 
seen the effect of the economic depres- 
sion in the field of student loans. 
There is an increase in the number of 
inquiries concerning aid and a greater 
need for financial assistance to stu- 
dents. 

Any present suffering of Negro edu- 
cation from the effects of the depres- 
sion is believed to be only temporary 
by the representatives of these funds. 
The future appears hopeful. The sug- 
gestion is made that one beneficent 
effect of the depression is likely to be 
more strict selection and rigid evalua- 
tion of actitvities to be supported. 


Church Boards 


The following quotations, in answer 
to the three . questions previously 
enumerated, are taken from state- 
ments by representatives of the church 
and missionary organizations which 
sponsor activities in the field of Negro 
education: 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
F. L. Brownlee, Executive Secretary 


1. The American Missionary Association 
supports: 18 Educational institutions for 
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Negroes, 6 of which do collegiate work and 
only one of which, a rural school, does 
primary work only. 

397 teachers and administrative workers 
are employed, over 50 per cent of 
whom are colored. 

4,583 students are enrolled. 

$2,500,000 (approximately) property 
owned (for Negro institutions only). 

$1,500,000 Daniel Hand Fund held, in- 
come usable for education of Negroes 
only. 

We are partly supported by the Con- 
gregational churches. 

$6,000,000 additional endowment held, 
income may be used for general work 
of Association, including Negroes. 

Operates one hospital for Negroes. 

Assists about 75 Negro Congregational 
Churches. Over one-half million spent 
annually on Negro enterprises. 

2. Five per cent cut in salaries, reduction 
of 45 in teaching staffs. Reduction of $50,- 
000 for repairs and replacements. 

3. The law of the survival of the fittest 
will have a chance to operate some. A 
searching of policies is taking place. Dupli- 
cations are being eliminated. The over- 
supply of teachers is furnishing fine picking. 
There is a deepening of conviction and a 
seriousness of purpose abroad. The out- 
look therefore has a number of solid en- 
couragements in it. Meanwhile, the struggle 
is hard, particularly with the capable stu- 
dent who has neither money nor a job. 


Tue American Baptist Home Mission 
Society 
Frank A. Smith, Secretary of Missions and 
Education in the U. S. 


Under separate cover I am sending you 
a copy of our Annual Report containing 
a report of the educational work of the 
Society for the school year just closed. 

I think your request is covered in the 
general report found on Pages 47 to 50. 
(See: One-hundredth Annual Report, July, 
1932, pp. 47-49.) 

It has been a difficult year for the Negro 
schools, for many generous friends have 
been unable to give the usual support. Quite 
unexpectedly nearly every school shows in- 
creased registration. It was evident that 


the deficits in some of the schools threatened 
their very existence and consequently were 
confronted with the worst crisis in our his- 
tory. The General Education Board made 
a careful examination of conditions and 
made the following offer to the schools: 
Out- Condi- 


right _ tional 
Grants Grants 


Bishop College .......... $ 4,000 $4,000 
Benedict College ........ 1,500 1,000 
Morehouse College ....... 15,000 8,000 


Virginia Union University 5,000 5,000 

The schools are meeting the conditions 
of dollar for dollar with great sacrifice and 
encouraging success. The faculties of all the 
schools have generously contributed 10 per 
cent of their salaries to help avert disaster. 

Careful studies have been made in each 
school of the size of classes, teaching-load 
of the teachers, and payment of bills by 
students, with a view to making every pos- 
sible economy and also secure all available 
money for the coming year. The attendance 
may show a further decline, as the South 
has not recovered sufficiently to place the 
Negro in a position of economic indepen- 
dence. They will be the last to recover 
from the depression. All of the schools will 
plan their budgets for the next year in view 
of a smaller number of students and 
teachers. There is a point, however, be- 
yond which it is impossible to reduce the 
teaching staff and maintain the necessary 
educational standards. 


Tue Latnc ScHooL COMMITTEE OF THE Ex- 
ECUTIVE BoAaRD OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ABOLITION Society, INCORPORATED 


Henry L. Gowens, Jr., Chairman 

In answer to your question No. 1; the 
general nature and oxtent of our organiza- 
tion’s educational activities among Negroes, 
are the maintenance of an elementary school 
from the first through to the eighth grades 
and the maintenance of industrial training 
for the members of this elementary school; 
the Laing School at Mt. Pleasant, South 
Carolina, for the past sixty-seven years. 

In answer to your question No. 2 as to 
what curtailment of our activities has be- 
come necessary because of the present de- 
pression; my answer is that there has been 
no curtailment whatever. 
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In answer to your third question as to 
the outlook for the future—that is to say, 
what permanent effect, if any, will the de- 
pression have upon Negro education in 
general and upon our educational activities 
among Negroes particularly—my answer is 
the outlook is good, that the depression will 
have no effect on Negro education in gen- 
eral and none in particular upon our ac- 
tivities among the Negroes. 


Unitep CurisTtIAN Missionary Society 


J. B. Lehman, Superintendent of Evangel- 
istic and Educational Work for Negroes 


The effect of the economic depression has 
shown itself in two diverse ways: one very 
detrimental and one very hopeful. We 
should consider first the harm it has done us. 

Our budget is now down to about 60 per 
cent of what it was six years ago. This 
has necessitated the closing of two schools 
and the reduction of the ones we have by 
about 25 per cent. The schools have felt 
the bad effects through the students also; 
for many could not come at all and those 
that did come had to make a heroic struggle 
to get enough to go through school. The 
faculties had to be reduced as much as 
their standing would permit. 

But bad as this has been, it has had its 
compensating influence which is felt both 
economically and spiritually. The schools 
found resources within themselves they did 
not know they had. Poor boys and girls 
aided them to make use of their land by 
which they produced much of the provisions 
they needed. The schools found by careful 
thought they could do much in studying 
their own efficiency. In a spiritual way the 
benefits were very marked. The character 
of the students is much better than it ever 
before was. In addresses I have frequently 
said, “In everything but money our work 
never went as good as now.” If our economic 
depression can make us, both students and 
teachers, find ourselves, it will be worth all 
it has cost us. 


Grant K. Lewis, Secretary 
Our missionary society supports only 
three schools among Negroes; one is the 
Piedmont Christian Institute at Martins- 
ville, Virginia, which is a standardized high 


school, and the other two schools are stand- 
ardized junior colleges, one at Edwards, 
Mississippi, known as the Southern Chris- 
tian Institute, and the other at Hawkins, 
Texas, known as Jarvis College. 

The depression seems to have crowded 
our schools to capacity. The only disastrous 
effect we note by the economic situation is 
due to the receipts of our missionary society 
which has compelled us to considerably 
reduce the supporting budget. This has 
compelled us to reduce our budgets sup- 
porting these three colleges to approxi- 
mately 25 per cent—I mean the reduction 
was 25 per cent. 

We were enabled to make these reduc- 
tions so as not to interfere with the stand- 
ing of our schools with the state boards of 
education and the college associations. In 
both our schools of junior college standing, 
we have 640 acres of land upon which we 
can put the students to work and from 
which we can supply the table. 

We expect to weather the financial storm 
without any great disaster and then proceed 
under full sail to enlarged operation. 


FRrIEND’s FREEDMEN’sS ASSOCIATION 


J. Henry Scattergood, Treasurer 


The Association was founded to extend 
physical relief to the freed slaves, then went 
into educational work and established 46 
schools in North Carolina and Virginia. 
These were one by one turned over to 
public school authorities, with the exception 
of the school at Christiansburg, Virginia. 
This was converted into an agricultural, 
trade and normal school, and has been built 
up so that we have a plant of nearly 200 
acres and buildings worth $150,000. The 
school has about 110 boarding students, and 
has a local primary day-school of about 175 
where the normal training is given. 

The depression has had a very real effect 
upon our income, and has significantly re- 
duced current contributions. We have tried 
to adjust our budget by cutting of salaries 
between 5 and 10 per cent and by the elim- 
ination of one teaching position through a 
rearrangement of the duties of the other 
teachers. In addition to the reduction in 
contributions which is manifesting itself 
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more and more, we have also had some de- 
faults in our investments of the endowment 
fund. 

We are trying to go through these times 
without serious curtailment of activities ex- 
cept as noted above, but we are very un- 
certain as to whether we can accomplish 
this. We may be forced to lay down part 
of the work, or better still, work out some 
plan with the state authorities for the even- 
tual taking of it over. In this, however, 
there is no immediate prospect, because of 
the difficulties the state itself is in. 


Tue Missionary Boarp oF THE LUTHERAN 
SynopicaAL CoNFERENCE, INc. 


Rev. L. A. Wisler, Vice-Chairman 


As to educational activities among the 
Negroes by the Evangelical Lutheran Syn- 
odical Conference of North America—we 
are carrying on educational work first of 
all through the parochial school among the 
Negroes, and are meeting with signal suc- 
cess. Besides this we have had up to the 
end of June three colleges for higher edu- 
cation: one in New Orleans, La., another 
in Selma, Alabama, and a third in Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. On account of eco- 
nomic conditions we were forced to discon- 
tinue our college at New Orleans and to 
reduce the institution at Selma, while we 
are throwing the weight of our work into 
our Greensboro institution. 

As to curtailment of our activities, this 
has already been answered in the preceding 
sentence. The missionary work as such has 
not been curtailed in the present scope of 
operations, though conditions are prevent- 
ing us from extensive expansion. 

As to the third question, regarding the 
outlook for the future, this is a very diffi- 
cult question to answer. In fact, I believe 
there is no human being able to give in- 
formation worth while. We will simply have 
to leave that to the future. 


ArricAN Meruopist EpiscopaL CHURCH 


John R. Hawkins, Financial Secretary 


The A. M. E. Church is a pioneer in the 
field of education for Negro youths. At 
present it has under its direct control and 
management the following institutions: 


Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, 
Ohio. 

Kittrell College, Kittrell, N.C. 

Western University, Quindaro, Kansas. 

Morris Brown University, Atlanta, Ga. 

Allen University, Columbia, S. C. 

Campbell College, Jackson, Miss. 

Payne University, Selma, Ala. 

Paul Quin College, Waco, Texas. 

Edward Waters College, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Shorter College, North Little Rock, Ark. 

Turner College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Flipper-Key-Davis-Univ., Tullahassee, 
Okla. 

Monrovia College, Monrovia, West 
Africa. 


For the support and maintenance of these 
schools they have the following system: 

A. Eight per cent of all the General Fund 
raised throughout the entire connection and 
reported at the Annual Conferences is set 
apart for education. 

B. By special collections taken in all the 
local churches of the connection on a certain 
Sunday known as “Educational Day.” 

C. By special assessments on all charges 
the same to be reported by the several pas- 
tors at stated times as directed by the Board 
of Trustees of each school. 

The activities of these schools have been 
seriously affected by reason of the general 
depression which means that there has been 
a very heavy decrease in the returns of 
General Funds reported to the office of the 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer. This is 
shown in the recapitulation Table of Dollar 
Money-General Fund, Page 32: 


Total Receipts for the four 
years, 1928-1932 ........... $1 ,404,393.71 
Which was a decrease of...... 118,289.05 


While these figures relate to the funds re- 
ported to one Department only, they serve 
to show what the general trend was and that 
each and every department of the church 
work must have suffered a corresponding 
decrease in funds raised. 

The reports sent in for this the first year 
of this quadrennium do not show any im- 
provement in the situation. Our general re- 
turns will fall below those of 1931, conse- 
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quently our school work must suffer still 
further embarrassment. 


Tue Boarp or EpucatTion oF THE METHOD- 
ist EpiscopaL CHURCH 


M. J. Holmes, Assistant Secretary 


The Board of Education of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is officially related to 
fifteen institutions for the higher education 
of Negroes. Nine of these are four-year col- 
leges, four of which maintain four-year high 
school departments: 


Morgan College, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Bennett College for Women, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. 

s€taflin College, Orangeburg, 
Carolina. 

Clark University, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Rust College, Holly Springs, Mississippi. 

New Orleans University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Philander Smith College, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 

Wiley College, Marshall, Texas. 

Samuel Houston College, Austin, Texas. 


South 


There are three junior colleges, each pro- 
viding also a full four-year high school 
course : 

Princess Anne Academy, Princess Anne, 
Maryland. 

Bethune-Cookman College, 
Beach, Florida. 

Morristown Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege, Morristown, Tennessee. 


Daytona 


There are three professional schools which 
receive appropriations from the Board of 
Education: 


Medical College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Gammon Theological 
lanta, Georgia. 
Flint-Goodridge Hospital of Dillard 
University, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Meharry 


Seminary, At- 


Limiting our discussion to the colleges 
and junior colleges, the last three or four 
years have seen certain definite develop- 
ments which represent an adjustment to 
severe economic limitations occurring at the 
Same time when increased numbers of stu- 
dents were finishing high school and apply- 
ing for college admission. The number of 
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students of college classification has in- 
creased. The high school enrollment has 
diminished greatly, having disappeared al- 
together in five institutions. 

Under pressure of diminishing resources 
from student fees and from contributions, a 
policy of concentration in fewer fields of 
study has been adopted by each institution. 
The number of classes enrolling less than 
ten students has been greatly diminished. 
This resulted at first in simply a reduction 
in the number of teachers. It did not in- 
volve cuts in salary. More recently, how- 
ever, there have been reductions in the 
salary scale in most institutions, and the 
closing of some positions which would never 
have been closed except for the drastic 
necessity of keeping the budget balanced. 
An illustration of the latter is given in the 
case of one of the schools whose director 
of physical education and nurse was 
dropped. This position in normal times 
would have been counted indispensable. 

In such a matter as this the true story 
is told by the experience of individuals. Far 
too many students have faced the disap- 
pointment of having to drop out of school. 
Far too many parents are seeing their hopes 
for the young folks frustrated. The tragedy 
of the situation is not in the accounts of the 
colleges nor their enrollment figures, but in 
the homes whose young folks could not 
carry on their education. The determina- 
tion of the patrons of these schools to keep 
their young folks in school is one of the 
startling experiences of this time of depres- 
sion. 

It almost goes without saying that the 
purchase of equipment for library and lab- 
oratories has been severely restricted. 

As to the outlook for the future, is there 
not grave reason to be anxious lest economic 
depression will greatly restrict the oppor- 
tunities for common school education for 
Negroes, thereby postponing the further de- 
velopment of the grade school and high 
school program, so essential to the work 
of the college? In so far as the depression 
has compelled institutions to evaluate anew 
various courses and departments of instruc- 
tion, it has been wholesome for it has 
brought about the survival of the fittest 
elements within the institution. It has also 
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opened the way specifically for increased 
cooperation between institutions in the 
same locality and has at least given the 
occasion for each institution to study the 
question of its own relation to the whole 
program of education in its own region. 


Tue Woman’s Home Missionary SOocIeTY 
oF THE Mernopist EpiscopaL CHURCH 


Mabel L. DeVinny, Corresponding Secretary 


Cooperation with the Board of Education 
of our denomination. 

1. In the support of Bennett College for 
Women, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

2. Maintaining boarding halls on the 
campuses of the Negro colleges of that 
Board. 


a. Adeline Smith Hall, Philander Smith 
College, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

b. Eliza Dee Hall, Sam Houston Col- 
lege, Austin, Texas. 

c. Peck Hall, New Orleans University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

d. E. L. Rust Hall, Rust College, Holly 
Springs, Mississippi. 

e. Thayer and Warren Halls, Clark Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Georgia. 


At each of these we conduct classes in 
domestic science and domestic art. 

.. . The other type of educational work 
which we do is supported entirely by our 
Society. The institutions are as follows: 


Boylan School, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Browning Home and Mather Academy, 
Camden, South Carolina. 

Allen Home and School, Asheville, 
North Carolina. 


Browning and Allen are complete grade 
and high schools. Boylan carries the grade 
school from the fifth grade on. Allen has 
a normal training department also in addi- 
tion to the high school. 

... Up to the present time it has not 
been necessary for us to curtail our program 
in any way. Some changes have been made, 
for example the closing of Haven School at 
Savannah, Georgia. This was done after a 
thorough survey by experienced educators 
who saw no future for our institution in 





that location. The school was merged with 
Boylan this fall and the worthy students 
were placed on part scholarship in the latter 
school. 

The first four grades in Boylan School 
were eliminated because the public schools 
offer satisfactory advantages for children in 
these grades. There is ample room to care 
for our day students of this age group. 
Our recent survey revealed the fact that the 
City of Jacksonville is making some prog- 
ress along the lines of elementary education 
for Negro children but lacks adequate facil- 
ities for the older children. Our future 
policy, therefore, for this institution will be 
the strengthening of the junior and senior 
high school work. 

We cannot say that the depression has 
affected our work among the Negroes any 
more than the other groups we are now 
serving. It has been necessary to cut our 
appropriation for teachers’ salaries and cur- 
rent expenses in all our work and it has 
been done on the same basis for every 
institution and worker. 

... I think I can say truthfully that as 
an organization we are not thinking in 
terms of the depression. We are confidently 
expecting to continue our present program, 
improving it as rapidly as our ability and 
opportunity will permit... . 


GENERAL Boarp or CHRISTIAN EpUCcATION, 
Mernuopist EpiscopaL CuurcH, SouTH 


Wm. F. Quillan, General Secretary 


Through the cooperation of the General 
Board of Christian Education, the Home 
Department in the General Board of Mis- 
sions and the Woman’s Department special 
attention is being given to the Negroes, and 
117 Negro pastors have been given aid in 
various sections of the South. Lane College, 
Jackson, Tennessee; Miles Memorial Col- 
lege, Birmingham, Alabama; Texas College, 
Tyler, Texas; and Paine College, Augusta, 
Georgia, are institutions for training colored 
teachers, preachers and religious workers. 
Under the Woman’s Department five Beth- 
lehem houses are maintained at Augusta, 
Birmingham, Chattanooga, Nashville and 
Winston-Salem. 

The outstanding institution for Negroes 
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of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South 
is Paine College located at Augusta, Ga. 
This is a high grade institution, having a 
splendid plant and a highly trained faculty. 
The attendance is normal and the graduates 
of the institution have uniformly been a 
credit to the Church and to Paine College. 
We conduct certain schools for Pastors and 
cooperate with the Interracial Commission 
which is promoting the interests of the 
Negroes in the South. We have a loose 
relation with other institutions for Negroes 
and cooperate in a small way with them. 

As above stated, no serious curtailment 
has been made on account of the depression. 

The outlook for the future is bright. 
There is the most friendly interest on the 
part of our people in Negro education. I 
believe that the Church will enlarge its 
program for Negroes with the passing of 
the depression. 


Boarp or Missions Metnopist EPiscoPan 
CuurcH, SouTH 


J. W. Perry, Secretary 


Our Board contributes about $40,000 a 
year toward the budget of Paine College, 
Augusta, Georgia, which is the larger part 
of the income of that institution. We have 
been able to hold that up. 

We contribute $2,500 a year to Lane Col- 
lege; $1,500 to $2,000 to Miles Memorial 
College; about $1,500 to Texas College; and 
various amounts to Mississippi Industrial 
Institute and Arkansas Haygood. We have 
contributed to some of the other schools 
of the C. M. E. Church, but these have 
been converted into state institutions in the 
last year or two. 

Up to this time we have not curtailed any 
of the educational work because of the de- 
pression. We contribute scholarships to 
Gammon Theological Seminary for the min- 
isters of the C. M. E. Church who have 
taken their A.B. degree in some one of the 
institutions. We are hoping that the de- 
pression will not affect materially our ef- 
forts for Negro education. It has affected 
the amount we have to contribute toward 
Pastors’ Schools. That has been reduced to 
& minimum, but with the cooperation of 
the C. M. E. Church it has been possible to 
continue the Pastors’ School work. 


Boarp oF NATIONAL MISSIONS OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U. S. A. 


Marjorie E. W. Smith, Assistant Secretary 


Last year twenty-seven boarding schools 
for colored people were maintained in 
twelve Southern states by the Board of 
National Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church of the U. S. A. This year, largely 
because of the depression, four boarding 
and thirty-nine day schools were closed. 
A merger was also formed between two 
boarding schools. 

The financial situation made it necessary 
to restudy the field carefully. Unnecessary 
work was eliminated and work which could 
not be maintained at a sufficiently high 
minimum standard was also cut out. Where 
public schools could or were doing the edu- 
cational work for the community, elemen- 
tary schools were automatically closed. In 
some cases, community centers were opened 
and general religious educational work con- 
tinued. Those schools which have success- 
fully served their purpose and whose work 
has been completed were also closed. In 
addition, both the salaries of our mission 
teachers and the general school budgets were 
cut. As yet, not one of our accredited 
schools has been reported as losing its rat- 
ing, in spite of the fact that the number 
of teachers per school was cut and no addi- 
tional equipment purchased. Needless to 
say, schools not yet accredited have not 
been supplied with the means to lift their 
rating. The enrollment in most of our 
schools is somewhat lower because students 
cannot afford to enter. The system of 
barter has been widely introduced, chickens, 
corn-meal, molasses being used in lieu of 
cash not only in the small rural schools 
but in our larger institutions of learning 
as well. 

It is rather hard to foretell the future at 
this time. I believe a “permanent” effect 
will be the concentration of our efforts on 
a few selected institutions which are doing 
work largely on the high school and college 
levels. Students of all races are looking 
upon educational work more seriously and, 
if permitted to attend school, tend to make 
the most of their opportunities. No doubt 
practical industrial training will be em- 
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phasized in the future together with voca- 
tional aspects of education. 


Tue Boarp oF AMERICAN MISSIONS OF THE 
Unitep PresBpyTERIAN CHURCH OF 
NortH AMERICA 
R. W. McGranaham, Associate Secretary 

The United Presbyterian Church’s educa- 
tional work among Negroes consists of one 
college—Knoxville College, 4 schools of 
secondary grade at Chase City, Virginia, 
Henderson, North Carolina, Camden, Ala- 
bama, and Miller’s Ferry, Alabama, and 
three elementary schools in Alabama. 

We have as yet made no curtailment of 
work on account of the depression. We 
have been asking adjustments for some 
time in accordance with our program in 
transferring to the state such work as they 
(the state) have been willing to assume in 
elementary lines. 

Our program for a number of years has 
contemplated keeping as permanent schools, 
supported by our church, Knoxville College 
and 3 schools of secondary grade, one each 
in the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Alabama. We hope the program will 
be maintained. 


The main work of these organiza- 
tions is the total or partial mainte- 
nance of educational institutions 
which include schools of all levels— 
higher, secondary and elementary, and 
professional schools for the study of 
medicine, law, and theology. In addi- 
tion, The Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church maintains boarding halls for 
women and conducts classes in domes- 
tic science and domestic art on five 
college campuses. 

Five of these thirteen organizations, 
or 27.7 per cent of the number re- 
porting, state that there has been no 
curtailment whatever in their activ- 
ities as a result of the depression. 
However, these five organizations are 
among the smaller ones of the group 





and their combined activities affect 
less than 14 per cent of the institu- 
tions maintained by the entire group. 
Each of the other eight organizations 
report that the depression has neces- 
sitated some curtailment of their ac- 
tivities in varying degrees. Five of 
these organizations—the American 
Missionary Association, The Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society, 
the Friend’s Freedmen’s Association, 
the Board of Education of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and the 
Board of National Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church—report reduc- 
tions in teaching force, and in the sal- 
aries paid in their institutions. The 
United Christian Missionary Society 
also reports a reduced teaching force. 
The American Missionary Association 
and the Board of National Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church have also 
reduced the amount to be spent for 
repairs and replacements this year. 
The Missionary Board of the Lutheran 
Synodical Conference, Inc., the United 
Christian Missionary Society and the 
Board of National Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church have found it 
necessary to close some of their insti- 
tutions. All of these eight organiza- 
tions are operating on reduced budgets 
for the year. 

These thirteen organizations are 
practically unanimous in their belief 
that the present existing difficulties 
are temporary. Mention is often 
made of the beneficent effect of the 
depression. As a result of the pres- 
sure of economy, more careful evalu- 
ation of courses and departments, 
studies of size of classes and of teach- 
ing load are being made. Thus, there 
is eventuating a closer cooperation be- 
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tween institutions in the same local- 
ity. Moreover, it is highly probable 
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that the principle of the “survival of 
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the fittest” among institutions will 
operate to the advantage of Negro 
education, in general. 





Public Education of Negroes 


In an attempt to find out to what 
extent the economic depression is af- 
fecting public education among Ne- 
groes, the Directors and Supervisors 
of Negro Education in the various 
states that maintain separate schools 
for Negroes were asked to write a 
brief summary account of the effect of 
the depression upon the educational 
efforts for Negroes in the several 
states. Statements were received from 
seventeen states. These statements, or 
lengthy quotations from them, fol- 
low: 

ALABAMA 


J. 8S. Lambert, Director of Negro Education 


Until the present called session of the 
State Legislature adjourns, it is impossible 
for me to answer this question [‘““What spe- 
cific effect has the depression had upon the 
program for Negro education in your city?” ] 
with any degree of satisfaction or intelli- 
gence. 

Pending adjournment of the current ses- 
sion of the State Legislature nothing has 
been done to meet the demands of a de- 
creased budget, for the very good reason 
that we do not, and cannot know to what 
extent the budget will be decreased. It 
may be 10 per cent, it may be 50 per cent— 
if we are to judge by bills now pending in 
the two houses. Our legislators, up to this 
time, do not seem to know “what it is all 
about.” We are in the midst of the most 
chaotic conditions that ever afflicted a com- 
monwealth. What the outcome is going 
to be none but Divine intelligence could 
even predict. 

Negro schools have suffered from the de- 
pression proportionately to white schools. 
Fortunately, there seems to be no disposi- 
tion on the part of county boards of edu- 
cation to “saddle the burden” on the Negro. 


The depression has had no effect, so far 
as I have been able to discover, on school 
enrollment up to the present time, except 
in the case of the very poor who are de- 
pendent on charity. Every community has 
a certain element not able to take advan- 
tage of school opportunities because of eco- 
nomic conditions. On the whole, our Negro 
schools are filled to overflowing—the en- 
rollment being about as good as in normal 
times. 

The morale of our colored teachers 
throughout this period of depression has 
been most excellent and commendable. A 
spirit of optimism—difficult for white people 
to understand—has characterized Negro 
teachers and workers. They have gone 
ahead with their work cheerfully, faithfully 
and uncomplainingly. This, in spite of the 
fact that some of them have not had a 
dollar of salary from state funds for from 
twelve to fourteen months. 

Thus far, I have discovered no difference 
in the quality of actual instruction in Negro 
schools as a result of diminished school 
funds; nor, on the contrary, can I say 
positively that any superior efforts have 
been put forth by teachers as a direct re- 
sult of the depression. I am not prepared 
to affirm that they have yet come to a 
realization of the necessity of emphasizing 
spiritual rather than material values. This, 
I feel sure, must in time come, however, 
to both races. 

The present outlook for the immediate 
future is not at all enheartening—on the 
contrary, rather discouraging. 

May I not in conclusion offer the sug- 
gestion that Negroes in Alabama have felt 
the effects of the depression less keenly than 
the white race for the reason that their 
standards of living were not so high as 
those of the white race during the period 
of inflation when we were all riding on 
the “crest of the wave,” little realizing that 
sooner or later the “trough of the sea” was 
inevitable. Ora pro nobis. 








ARKANSAS 


Nolen M. Irby, Supervisor of Colored 


Schools 


The specific effects of the depression upon 
the program of Negro education in Ar- 
kansas are: (a) It has effectively stopped 
all building activities; (b) it has caused 
young people to look to other professions 
or trades for a livelihood; and (c) it has 
shortened terms, lessened salaries, and cut 
teaching forces. 

Specific innovations instituted to meet 
the demands of decreased budgets are: (a) 
Some boards refuse to give teachers con- 
tracts; (b) many teachers donate one or 
more months of pay; (c) some teachers 
“board around;” and (d) most teachers’ 
warrants are discounted from 10 per cent 
to 50 per cent. 

Negro schools have probably suffered 
more than white schools. Where tuition 
charges are made, Negroes are less able to 
pay. Negro salaries were already small. 
The reduction placed them below subsis- 
tence level. Negro children are suffering 
more than white children from textbooks. 
However, school enrollment and school at- 
tendance have increased. 

The morale of teachers last year was all 
that the public could wish. Teachers did 
not understand economic conditions and be- 
lieved that their troubles were temporary 
and that the people would rally to the sup- 
port of the schools. This year, with condi- 
tions no better, or perhaps worse, teachers 
are beginning to wonder if their sacrifices 
are met by equal ones on the part of the 
general public. Last year teachers worked 
willingly and happily. This year they are 
beginning to resent the fact that money 
which should go to pay their salaries is used 
to pay bonded indebtedness, buy crayon, 
pay insurance, etc., and that a large part 
of the public is satisfied with conditions. 

There has been a reduction in school 
revenue in the state. That there has been 
some reduction in general school efficiency 
appears likely. It is hardly possible for 
even the best of teachers so to increase their 
activities as to offset reduction in length 
of term of 15 to 20 days. Nor has ingenu- 
ity been entirely able to offset a rather 
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common lack of teaching supplies and all 
too frequent lack of textbooks. 

Unless the people rally to the support 
of the schools, one of two things will hap- 
pen: (1) We can look forward to 5-6 
months term regularly, or (2) salaries will 
be reduced to the point that good teachers 
will leave the profession. 

The influence of the present economic de- 
pression on Negro education in Arkansas is 
best shown by comparison of certain data 
for the depression years, 1930-31, and 1931- 
32. Selected data, usually expressed in 
state averages, are presented below. 

No comparisons have been made with 
white schools. It should be understood that 
the slowing up of the schoo! program is 
general, and that, except in certain school 
districts, the white program has suffered the 
same as the Negro except, perhaps, in one 
sense. Salaries for white teachers are usually 
one-third higher than the salaries of Negro 
teachers. When a general uniform reduc- 
tion is made as has been made in the last 
year, the level of Negro salaries is far below 
subsistence level. Likewise, in those com- 
munities where a tuition charge is neces- 
sary, Negro parents are less financially able 
to pay the charge. Again, the securing of 
necessary textbooks is harder for Negroes 
as a group than for whites. 

Burtpincs—In 1931-32, there were few 
school buildings erected for Negroes. The 
only ones of record in the State Depart- 
ment of Education are five shop buildings 
and a ten-room building erected to replace 
one destroyed by fire. All shop buildings 
were aided by the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 
In 1929-30, there were 42 Rosenwald build- 
ings erected and in 1930-31, 24 buildings. 
Cessation in building operations may be 
attributed to lack of funds solely. The 
desire and need for buildings are still great. 

JEANES TEACHERS.—In 1931-32, there were 
17 Jeanes teachers employed in the same 
number of counties. In 1932-33, there are 
employed only 15 Jeanes teachers, and in 
many cases salaries or terms have been 
reduced. 

VocaTIONAL AGRICULTURE TEACHERS (Smith- 
Hughes)—In 1931-32, there were 40 teachers 
employed for vocational agriculture. The 
same number is employed for 1932-33, but 
in nearly every case, the salary has been 
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reduced from 10 per cent to 33% per cent 
lower than the 1931-32 level. 

Hicu Scuoots.—In 1929-30, there were 24 
accredited high schools; in 1930-31, only 19 
were fully accredited; and in 1931-32 the 
number had dropped to 15. In the last 
year, however, there were 15 partly ac- 
credited. The decrease in the number of 
accredited high schools is usually due to 
the necessity for decreasing the number of 
teachers employed. 

Lenotu or TerM.—The average length of 
term of Negro schools has been stable at 
about 130 days since 1923-24. Data are not 
available at present to show the length of 
term for 1931-32. A conservative estimate 
is 115 days. The number of schools with 
60 or less days term increased, 1930-31 to 
1931-32, from 57 schools to 92. The number 
of schools with terms from 121 to 140 days 
decreased from 84 to 47. 

NuMBER AND SALARY OF TEACHERS.—The 
greatest number of Negro teachers em- 
ployed in Arkansas schools at any year is 
2,482 in 1929-30. There was a decrease of 
76 teachers in 1930-31, and further decrease 
of 119 in 1931-32. On the other hand, the 
school census increased by 2,057 children 
between 1930-31 and 1931-32. The average 
annual salary of elementary teachers 
dropped from $523 in 1930-31 to $370 in 
1931-32. The drop in salary for high school 
teachers for the same years was from $809 
to $733. 

ENROLLMENT AND ATTPNDANCE.—There 
was an increase in enrollment in both 
elementary and high schools from 1930-31 
to 1931-32. In the former year there were 
101,805 children enrolled; in the latter year, 
the enrollment reached 105,174. In the high 
school, the increased enrollment was from 
3,829 in 1980-31 to 4,944 in 1931-32. (These 
figures include all pupils who were en- 
rolled in grades 9-12, whether or not the 
high school was accredited.) 

Average daily attendance also showed an 
increase in 1931-32 over 1930-31. In the 
elementary grades, the increase was from 
68,866 to 72,745; in the high school grades, 
from 3,070 to 3,816. 

Nothing in the above figures shows the 
sacrifices teachers have made to keep schools 
open. Many have taught free of charge 
for one or more months. Some have had 


to “board around” in order to live. At 
least one-third have had to discount their 
warrants in amounts varying from 10 per 
cent to 50 per cent. Nor do the figures 
indicate the efforts the teachers have made 
to provide themselves with ordinary teach- 
ing equipment and to supply their poorer 
pupils with textbooks 

It is quite likely that the teachers, 
through splendid effort and commendable 
sacrifices, have overcome to a rather large 
degree some of the ill effects of the depres- 
sion. Just how much they have done is 
impossible to say. It is just to say here 
that such efforts and sacrifices should be 
met by equal efforts and equal sacrifices by 
the general public. 


FLORIDA 


D. E. Williams, State Agent for Negro 
Schools 


The influence of the depression on the 
Negro schools of Florida is thwarted in part 
thus far by state regulations safeguarding 
disbursements of state funds for schools. 
During the year immediately preceding the 
1931-32 school term, state funds were sent 
to counties on the basis of average daily 
attendance. The state funds were disbursed 
in the counties according to the wishes of 
county officials. Counties received as much 
money from the state on short terms for 
Negro schools as they did on long terms. 


TABLE I 


ComMPARATIVE LENaTH oF NEGRO ScHOOL 
Terms, 1930-31 To 1932-33 








Length of Term 1930-31/1931-32 1932-33* 





Less than 80 days | 110 2 
80 to 99 days..| 285 45 
vi) 2 


100 to 119 days..; 92 

120 to 189 days..| 213 47 20 
140 to 159 days..| 55 54 31 
160 to 179 days..| 115 777 866 


180 days. . 83 43 65 





* Reported by county superintendents to 
be operated this year. 


Most of the counties operated Negro schools 
for short terms, spending as little money 
on them as possible. In this manner the 
Negro schools were used as a means to 
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secure state funds which were largely used 
otherwise than for Negro education. 

The Legislative Acts of 1931 provided for 
the disbursement of state funds on the 
teacher-unit basis for each individual school. 

Table I shows the influence of this regula- 
tion on the length of term of Negro schools. 

Table I shows that the county school of- 
ficials are operating the Negro schools for 
longer terms during the depression than 
they did during the years previous to the 
depression. 

Table II shows the range of annual sal- 
aries of Negro teachers in 1930-31 and the 
number of teachers receiving each size of 
salary. Those teachers who received an an- 
nual salary of $100 in 1930-31 received a 
monthly salary of $25 for a term of four 
months, and so on for the other annual 
salaries. Following the application of the 
new regulations affecting the state funds 
the minimum monthly salary was $45, mak- 
ing the annual salary $360 for a term of 
eight months. For the current year, sal- 
aries of this size have not been reduced 











TABLE II 
ANNUAL SALARIES OF NEGRO TEACHERS 
1930-31 
al @ Per Cent 
Annual Salary of Gena 
OE OSS ae. | ara 24% 

200 to 1 Re ete 10 
300 to BN Like Snncates 12 
400 to RE ee 18 
500 to ae ae 24 
TE | 9 
2 O00 to: BLG00........ 6.050. 3 





except in very few counties. Some of the 
larger salaries have been reduced as much 
as 10, 15, and 20 per cent. 


TABLE III 


ENROLLMENT AND AVERAGE DatLy ATTEND- 
ANCE IN NEGRO SCHOOLS 








1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 


91,859 | 95,087 |101,535 





Enrollment. .... 
Average daily 
Attendance...) 77.5% | 78.6% | 80% 
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Table III shows the enrollment and aver- 
age daily attendance in Negro schools for 
the last three school terms. 

The enrollment and attendance promise 
to be better this year than ever before. 

The enrollments in the college depart- 
ments of the Florida Negro colleges show 
an annual increase. The enrollments were 
457 in 1930-31; 577 in 1931-32; and 612 in 
1932-33. 

It seems that due to state regulations 
safeguarding disbursements of state funds 
the depression has not yet influenced the 
Negro schools. 


GEORGIA 
J.C. Dizon, Supervisor of Negro Education 


The economic depression has affected 
Georgia’s Negro schools in both a direct 
and an indirect way. Material, which is 
tangible and measurable, and morale, which 
is less so, have been affected, though prob- 
ably not in the same proportion or manner. 

The economic depression has definitely 
tended to lower the salaries of teachers in 
Georgia, though I believe there has been 
less reduction in the salaries of Negro 
teachers than in the salaries of white 
teachers. Superintendents have recognized 
the unwarranted low salaries paid to the 
Negro group. So far there has been prac- 
tically no shortening of the school term, 
but if present conditions continue it will 
undoubtedly be necessary to do this. The 
depression has reduced the amount of 
money available for material expansion and 
improvements, such as buildings and equip- 
ment, and has, I think, correspondingly 
resulted in increased attention to curricula, 
teaching methods and the results of teach- 
ing. 

The average rural Negro school operates 
for a shorter term than the average rural 
white school. As the economic stress in- 
creases and as school authorities find further 
reductions made in available public school 
funds, a natural rationalization will permit 
the shortening of school terms for Negro 
schools at a greater rate than for white 
schools, though this has not yet been done. 

The decreased budget has been met by 
the almost complete elimination of building 
construction and material improvements. 
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The teachers are not employed for as def- 
inite length of terms or as definitely guar- 
anteed salaries as they have been accus- 
tomed to. Upkeep and repair of buildings 
are being neglected. 

I could not prove this statistically, but 
I have the feeling that Negro schools have 
suffered less than the white schools from 
the depression. 

The rate of school building construction 
has decreased appreciably in the last year 
for both races. The ratio, existing during 
the last year, between the number of Negro 
school buildings and the number of white 
school buildings under construction con- 
currently, has not varied enough from the 
ratio of an average year to say that, as yet, 
more than normal discrimination has started. 

Building construction and equipment are 
generally financed through bond issues. 
Teaching supplies are almost invariably 
purchased with current funds. Public cur- 
rent funds have been needed to pay 
teachers’ salaries and less money is being 
spent for supplies. This results in forcing 
the teacher to improvise many items which 
might otherwise be purchased. Salaries, 
since in the total they constitute the major 
part of current school expenditures, will, 
in their downward modification, naturally 
reflect more positively than any other single 
cost item, the retrenchment in school ex- 
penditures. The best information obtain- 
able in Georgia would seem to indicate that 
there has not as yet been the same reduc- 
tion in the salaries of Negro teachers as in 
the salaries of white teachers. This is a 
reflection of the teacher salary status of the 
average Negro teacher rather than of any 
particular altruistic spirit. Salaries of Negro 
teachers have been and are so low that the 
average superintendent has sensed the in- 
justice that would be incident to their re- 
duction. 

Though one may deprecate the stoppage 
of school building construction, the purchase 
of equipment and supplies and though sal- 
aries may be further reduced and terms 
cut, one cannot help asking if there may 
not be in this now apparently dire situation, 
as there is always, some compensation in 
the form of an enlivened esprit de corps 
and in the form of a feeling of rendered 
social service not heretofore felt. 


As a result of the present economic con- 
ditions, enrollment in our Negro schools 
and average daily attendance also have de- 
finitely increased. The explanation of this 
is involved, first, in the desire of the Negro 
for an education, and, second, in the fact 
that the children of school age have not had 
as many sources of employment open to 
them. 

Although I realize that it is a type of pro- 
fessional heresy to admit such, I do not 
believe that the reduction in school funds, 
which has been evident, has correspondingly 
reduced the value of actual teaching. The 
principle of self-preservation as expressed in 
the need for holding jobs has been, I think, 
a most important factor in the whole thing. 
But I believe also that the present condi- 
tions have been a means of identifying the 
sincerity of purpose, which actuates cer- 
tainly a part of the teaching profession. 

I do not think the morale of the teachers 
has been at all lessened by present condi- 
tions. Both colored and white teachers have 
recognized the exigencies of the present 
situation, and have in many instances ar- 
ranged for reduction in their pay, which 
would’ make it possible for the Board of 
Education to operate the schools. They 
have, it seems to me, risen loyally to the 
occasion and are looking upon their work 
more as a type of service than as a single 
job. The oversupply (particularly of 
white teachers) has probably contributed to 
this stabilization of temper and attitudes. 
There are two trained white teachers in 
Georgia for every job, and the supply of 
Negro teachers is increasing every year. 

To state the thing generally, although in 
Georgia we recognize and have publicized 
the fact that we are not getting enough 
financial support for education, I am not so 
sure but that the economic stress of the 
present times has not been a good thing 
for us in that it has drawn our attention 
away from material expansion (as important 
as this may be) and has forced the aver- 
age school man to consider, probably more 
than he has ever done before, ways and 
means of improving the teaching profession. 

Unemployment is today so prevalent that 
anyone having a job feels fortunate. This 
happiness in employment counteracts much 
of the restlessness, complaining, and gen- 
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eral reduction of morale which might other- 
wise prevail. Then, too, such salary re- 
ductions as have been made have been 
recognized, by those whose salaries have 
been reduced, as a necessary emergency 
measure. 

I hardly know what the outlook for the 
immediate future is. If total revenues, how- 
ever, continue to decrease without any ad- 
ditional sources being found, it is inevitable 
that the schools shall more and more re- 
flect in several ways present economic con- 
ditions, and I am afraid that the Negro 
schools will, when the situation becomes 
more acute, have to bear, as has always 
been the case, a more unjust part of the 
load than they are bearing even at the 
present time. 

The real problem in all of this is: has 
the value of the instruction decreased, and 
as the answer to it is available, so may we 
know the actual effect of the economic de- 
pression of this and recent years upon the 
education program for Negroes. 


KENTUCKY 
L. N. Taylor, Rural School Agent 


The depression has resulted in a state- 
wide suspension of capital outlay for Ne- 
gro schools, in a slight reduction of salaries, 
in strict attention to economies in the 
operation of schools, and for probably 5 
per cent of the rural elementary schools a 
shortening of the term to or toward the 
legal minimum. It has resulted in reduced 
revenues for all the schools, elementary, 
secondary and higher. 

The depression, and the malignant psy- 
chology of depression, have not broken the 
spirit of our teachers. They have not lost 
faith in their profession or in the public 
that they serve. Nor has the public lost 
faith in the schools. The attendance is as 
good as it has ever been, and the work 
of the teachers is unimpaired. The supply 
of books in the hands of rural pupils is 
short, and that fact is leading to some 
freedom from the excessive bookishness of 
teaching to which we had been subject. 

Our Negro schools are not bearing the 
burden of reduction alone. If their program 
or salaries are reduced, their white neigh- 
bors are similarly reduced. This gives as- 





surance that when the depression passes for 
our white schools it will at the same time 
pass for our colored schools. 

Furthermore, we are cheerfully carrying 
on. Our enrollment is as good as it ever 
was. Our attendance was never better. No 
college or high school has suspended, and 
none has lowered its rating. If any ele- 
mentary school has been suspended, it has 
been done in a program of consolidation 
and school improvement. Our school buses 
still run, as many as ever, over roads as 
well maintained and to schools as well 
taught. The Negro teachers of Kentucky 
are not indulging in the psychology of de- 
pression. 


Kansas 


Sherman D. Scruggs, District Supervisor, 
Public Schools, Kansas City 


This report is a summary of the facts 
and opinions gathered in a questionnaire 
sent to school administrators in many public 
institutions in Kansas. The purpose of this 
report is to reveal some aspects of the ef- 
fects of the economic depression upon the 
enrollment of Negro students in the public 
educational institutions in the state. 

An attempt was made to secure the en- 
rollment figures in the elementary school, 
junior high school, senior high school, junior 
college, senior college and graduate school 
divisions of the public school system over 
a period covering the years, beginning 1929- 
1930, and including 1932-1933. The opinions 
indicating the causes of the decreases or 
increases in these enrollments were sought 
of the interviewed administrators. 

From the facts obtained it appears that 
the enrollments of Negro children in the 
elementary and junior high schools indicate 
a normal increase in school attendance over 
the three-year period, compatible with the 
population increases in the district. In the 
senior high schools the enrollments indicate 
an increase of approximately 15 per cent 
for both boys and girls. In the cities main- 
taining junior colleges the enrollment has 
increased 49 per cent for boys and about 3 
per cent for girls. In the senior college 
division of institutions of higher learning 
the enrollment has increased 27 per cent 
among men students and 4 per cent among 
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In the graduate departments the 


women. 
increased enrollments are more evident. It 
is seen that there are 59 per cent more men 
engaged in graduate study this year, 1932-33, 


than in the year 1929-30. The women 
students in graduate work have increased 
10 per cent. 

In view of the fact that the operation of 
a compulsory attendance law is effective in 
the state, requiring school attendance of all 
pupils during the first eight grades of school 
or until they have attained their sixteenth 
birthday, it is felt that the increase in 
elementary and junior high school enroll- 
ments, comparable with the population 
growth of the districts, is but a reasonable 
expectation. 

In the divisions beyond the operation of 
the compulsory attendance law it seems 
fairly agreed among high school and col- 
lege administrators that 20 per cent of the 
increased enrollment may be 
normal increase of enrollment in schools and 
departments; and that nearly 60 per cent 
of the increase is due to lack of employ- 
ment on the outside of school, that is, the 
student goes to school because he cannot 
find desirable employment for himself in 
business or industry. It is further agreed 
that 20 per cent of the increase may be 
due to an appreciative sense of the higher 
values of education and a desire to improve 
one’s status. 

No evidence is presented which indicates 
a denial of educational opportunity to Ne- 
gro students because of retrenchment pro- 
grams or inadequate school funds to main- 
tain the whole school district. It appears 
in all cases that fair and equitable provi- 
sion has been made where retrenchment has 
been necessary. Negro students have suf- 
fered no losses educationally in Kansas 
which are not common to all students in 
the state. 


LovISIANA 


A. C. Lewis, State Agent of Schools for 
Negroes 


The specific effects of the depression upon 
Negro public schools in Louisiana are: 1. (a) 
The enrollment for the present school year 
is larger in schools which we have had oc- 
casion to visit. The unemployment of 


due to a, 
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larger boys and girls has caused them to 
turn to the school. 

(b) Appropriations for Negro education 
by the various school boards of the state 
have been reduced in about the same per- 
centage or proportion that the appropria- 
tions for other schools have been reduced. 

(c) Salaries of teachers have been re- 
duced. The percentage of this reduction is 
probably larger in the Negro schools than 
in the white schools. 

(d) The number of teachers has not been 
increased to take care of the increased en- 
rollment. This places a larger teaching 
load upon the teachers. 

(e) A program of retrenchment in Louis- 
iana probably falls heaviest upon rural 
schools. 

(f) The length of school terms in the 
high schools and training schools will re- 
main about the same, but in the rural 
schools the terms will be reduced. 

2. (a) In many parishes one teacher will 
teach two short-term schools. 

(b) Half-day sessions are arranged for 
primary children. 

3. Negro schools have suffered more than 
white schools. 

4, Enrollment has increased—especially 
is this true of larger boys and girls who 
have failed to find employment. 

5. The morale of Negro teachers has held 
up to a remarkable degree. Their attend- 
ance in summer schools, their eagerness to 
continue their training through taking ex- 
tension courses offered by the colleges, and 
their general sacrifice to render service 
through the classroom has been and is re- 
markable. 

6. In our judgment the quality of in- 
struction has never been so good as it is at 
the present time, indicating that the teach- 
ers are faithful and devoted to the cause of 
school teaching. 


MaryYLAND 


J. W. Huffington, Supervisor Colored 
Schools of Maryland 


Because of the excellent plan for distrib- 


uting state school funds, especially the 
Equalization Fund, Maryland county 


schools have thus far suffered few ill effects 
from the depression. The entire budget 
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necessary from state and county funds for 
1931-32 was raised in every county, with 
one exception, in which a bank failure was 
the cause of a small reduction in funds. 

Beginning in September, 1932, the ex- 
pansion of high school opportunities through 
enrollment of the teaching staffs and provi- 
sion of additional transportation routes has 
been curtailed throughout the county school 
systems of Maryland, affecting schools for 
both white and colored pupils. In those 
cases in which it has been possible to ac- 
commodate new high school pupils with 
the existing staffs without making the 
classes too large, the additional enrollment 
has been provided for. Salaries of teachers, 
which are on the minimum state salary 
schedule in most of the counties, have not 
been reduced. 

In Baltimore City during 1932 all teach- 
ers and school officials have been contrib- 
uting 6% per cent of their salaries to help 
balance the budget. The program regarding 
salary contributions in 1933 has not yet 
been determined. 


MISSISSIPPI 
W. C. Strahan, State Supervisor 


I am sorry that I can not give a fuller 
account of the real situation. My personal 
opinion, however, is, in a nutshell, the pro- 
gram of Negro education in Mississippi 
will owe a debt of gratitude to the depres- 
sion. I am making it a point every time 
the opportunity presents itself to capitalize 
on the depression. 


MISSOURI 


Rebecca E. Davis, Supervisor of Negro 
Schools 


During these days of depression, Missouri, 
as compared to other states maintaining 
the dual system of education, stands some- 
what in a class to herself. When it is re- 
membered that Missouri began her first in- 
tensive educational program for Negroes in 
1929, and ever since then has been making 
steady progress in this field, one can readily 
see why we should feel a bit optimistic at 


this time. 
It was July 1, 1929, when the General 
Education Board, the Jeanes Fund, the 





Slater Fund, and the Rosenwald Fund be- 
gan active work in Missouri. The coming 
of these funds into the state stimulated the 
legislature to increase its appropriation for 
Negro education. As a result we can point 
to the following accomplishments with 
some degree of satisfaction: 

1. The erection at Lincoln University, 
Jefferson City, of two new buildings; one 
a Home Economics Building, and the other 
a building in which the College Department 
and the Administrative Offices are housed. 
Both buildings are modern and thoroughly 
equipped. 

2. The erection of four Rosenwald school- 
houses at a total cost of more than $189,000, 
the passing of a bond issue having been 
necessary in three instances, in order that 
Rosenwald aid be secured. 

3. The establishment of the first four- 
year high school, in a section representing 
seven counties, five of which are thickly 
populated with Negroes. 

4. The placement of thirty-three Rosen- 
wald Libraries in thirty-one schools. 

5. Four Jeanes Supervisors employed 
twelve months in the year. 

6. The providing of an appropriation by 
the legislature, from which the tuition is 
paid, for the training of Negro students, at 
any desired college, in courses offered at the 
University of Missouri, but not included in 
the curriculum of Lincoln University, the 
state school for Negroes. One hundred 
eight students have been aided by this ap- 
propriation. 

7. The cooperation of the rural district 
school boards with the State Department of 
“ducation in enforcing the school laws en- 
acted in 1931, among which are free trans- 
portation of Negro children to the nearest 
high school, and transportation of children 
from districts in which there are not enough 
children to maintain an elementary school, 
to the nearest elementary school. 

Although we have tried to picture some- 
thing of our accomplishments during the 
past three years, we are not at all unaware 
of the depression. The direct effects of it 
were not vividly shown in our program 
until this school year, when, first of all, 
Although previously, 
with the exception of Kansas City and 


salaries were cut. 
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St. Louis, there was no direct proportion 
in salary schedules of white and Negro 
teachers, the Negro teachers, in many in- 
stances, are now suffering from salary cuts 
of equal percentage to those of the white 
teachers. Second, the supervisory staff of 
the State Department has had to limit its 
visits to schools because of the constant 
shrinkage in travel allowance. Third, our 
building program, which was well under 
way, has been discontinued indefinitely. 
Fourth, the increased enrollment, in many 
of our rural schools, has doubled the tasks 
of the limited number of teachers employed, 
thereby making effective teaching impos- 
sible, but our teachers are facing the situa- 
tion courageously and going about their 
daily tasks in the same fine way as here- 
tofore. 

Missouri, like all other states maintain- 
ing the dual system of education, gives the 
Negro end of the program second consider- 
ation in development, and first considera- 
tion in cuts. One illustration concerning 
salary cuts in a given town will give an 
idea of what I mean. In this particular 
town the principal of the white high school 
received a salary of $2,000 for ten months; 
the Negro principal of the Negro high 
school received $1,000 for nine months. 
None of the eight white high school teach- 
ers received less than $1,125 for nine months, 
while the two Negro high school teachers, 
other than the principal, received $810 for 
nine months and $900 for nine months, re- 
spectively. When time came for cuts in 
salary, the Negro teachers were cut 15 per 
cent as well as the whites. The superin- 
tendent’s sense of justice in this community 
was not such that he would admit the un- 
fairness in this situation. The elementary 
teachers in this same town are now receiv- 
ing $47.50 a month. This is the attitude 
taken by almost all of the local school 
boards throughout the rural section of the 
state. In some of our larger towns a fairer 
sense of justice is practiced. 

Our building program which we had got- 
ten well under way will be discontinued 
indefinitely. School enrollment has in- 
creased throughout the state, giving in many 
instances a double task to the limited num- 
ber of teachers employed. The outlook, ac- 
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cording to my opinion, is not at all hopeful 
at the moment, although the teachers are 
going about their daily task in the same 
fine spirit as heretofore. 


NortH CAROLINA 


G. H. Ferguson, Asst. Director, Division of 
Negro Education 


The Legislature of 1931 enacted a new 
school law providing for the support of the 
public school system to a very large degree 
from state revenues. The entire costs for 
the constitutional term of six months are 
paid from indirect taxes, except for a fifteen 
cent rate on personal and real property col- 
lected by the counties and paid into the 
State Treasury. Further, the State Funds 
aided materially in the operating costs for 
the extended term or that portion in excess 
of the six months. This new plan for financ- 
ing the public school system has materially 
offset some of the ill effects which would 
have come with the depression. The fact 
that many of the counties have experienced 
great difficulty in collecting the fifteen cent 
direct tax, referred to above, somewhat in- 
dicates the dilemma the schools would have 
been in had they been dependent upon di- 
rect taxes as their main source of support. 
The State Fund, being distributed very 
largely on the teacher basis, has been spent 
according to the purposes for which it was 
appropriated. 

To be sure the budgets have been re- 
duced, teaching load slightly increased, and 
salaries reduced about 10 per cent. The 
number of teachers, however, for the year 
1931-32 was about the same as for the pre- 
vious year. The number allotted for 1932- 
33 will probably be more than for last year. 

In all of these matters the reaction upon 
the white schools has been about equal to 
that upon the colored schools. In the mat- 
ter of extended terms (i.e., beyond the six 
months) and transportation of pupils, the 
Negro schools have suffered more, especially 
where these services were more or less con- 
tingent upon some local revenue. There 
has been no curtailment in these opportuni- 
ties, but the economic conditions have re- 
stricted the expansion. 

The enrollment for 1931-32 shows a slight 
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decrease. This came about by a new sys- 
tem of accounting which eliminates dupli- 
sations. There must have been an actual 
increase in the enrollment somewhat in 
keeping with the enlarged average daily at- 
tendance. There has been a decided in- 
crease in the high school enrollment. Un- 
doubtedly this would not have been so dur- 
ing the depression had it not been for the 
expansion of these facilities and the oppor- 
tunities within the range of the students’ 
day to day travel. There is a slight de- 
crease in the college enrollment, due un- 
questionably to the effects of the depres- 
sion. 

The part-time and evening classes for 
colored students show a very material in- 
crease in enrollment. Many of the trades- 
men have recognized this period of unem- 
ployment as an opportune time to increase 
their information along vocational lines. 

The morale of the teachers has been 
splendid. The attendance upon summer 
schools, enrollment in extension classes and 
the earnestness of‘the professional meetings 
indicate a most wholesome professional 
spirit. The work of the classrooms has been 
of a high order in spite of the fact that 
many times children came to school scant- 
ily clothed, poorly fed and without the 
proper working materials. The allowance 
made from State Funds for instructional 
supplies has enabled many teachers par- 
tially, at least, to meet the needs of the 
children who were without working mate- 
rials. Through the teachers’ cooperation in 
Governor Gardner’s “Live-at-Home Pro- 
gram” and the use of home-grown and 
home-canned products in the school kitchen, 
the needs of the more evident under-nour- 
ished children have been met. The Parent- 
Teacher Associations have given both time 
and means to meet the needs of the more 
urgent cases of indigent children. 

It is very evident that school operations 
cannot expand to any considerable extent 
in the very near future. In fact, more re- 
strictions in revenue may necessitate further 
curtailment in operations, but the teachers 
and parents will meet these needs with the 
same fine spirit which has been evidenced 
during the past few years. 


OKLAHOMA 
E. A. Duke, Rural School Supervisor 


The depression has slowed up the pro- 
gram for Negro education here as elsewhere. 
One specific effect has been that many of 
the teachers are without employment be- 
cause of the decrease in the number of 
teachers employed. 

No specific innovations have been insti- 
tuted to meet the demands of a decreasing 
budget. 

The Negroes in Oklahoma have suffered 
about as the whites. At the present time, 
I can think of no way in which their schools 
have been caused to suffer more than have 
the schools for the whites. Both have felt 
and are feeling the effects of the depres- 
sion. Building operations have practically 
ceased. In many places, the number of 
teachers has been reduced. The length of 
the school term has been shortened in many 
districts for both the whites and the Ne- 
groes. During the past biennial period the 
number of white teachers in the rural 
schools was reduced about 90. The number 
of the Negro teachers employed in the rural 
schools remains the same. 

The depression has probably caused an 
increase in the enrollment of the white 
schools, especially in the high schools. It is 
probable that this is true also of the Negro 
schools, although we do not have statistical 
proof as to either class of school up to the 
present time. 

The morale of the teachers is good. Those 
who have employment are appreciative and 
are working hard to hold their jobs. The 
lack of funds is reflected largely in the 
small amount of equipment, books, etc. The 
teachers are working as hard as usual on 
their reduced salaries. 


SoutH CAROLINA 
J. B. Felton, State Agent Negro Schools 


The school building program has prac- 
tically been stopped. No new ideas have 
been taken up, and it is impossible to 
keep up certain standards that have been 
achieved. 

A longer teaching day has been instituted, 
the teaching load has been increased, and 
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salaries have been reduced, all of which are 
detrimental to the children. 

In proportion, I consider that Negro 
schools have suffered about equal to the 
white schools. 

In a number of cases, schools have in- 
creased their enrollment, owing to the fact 
that children are without employment, but 
a large number of children are attending 
school without proper books and other fa- 
cilities that are needed. 

Teachers in this state have shown a very 
wonderful spirit. Little complaining has 
been heard, and I consider it almost mar- 
velous the way the teachers have reacted 
to the situation. 

I do not feel that the value of actual in- 
struction in schools has been reduced in the 
same proportions as school funds have, but 
that, on the other hand, the school people, 
as a whole, have been willing to assume 
their part of the hardships that have come 
about during these times. 

The outlook for the immediate future is 
dark because law-makers and taxpayers are 
looking for some way of reducing public 
expenses, which means that the schools will 
suffer along with other public-supported in- 
stitutions. 

TEN NESSEB 


Dudley S. Tanner, General Education Board 
Agent for Negro Schools 


The budget for the State College, like 
those for the white teachers colleges, has 
been reduced 16-2/3 per cent. 

The State Board of Education is, through 
a special retrenchment committee, making 
a careful study of present conditions in the 
State College as well as in the other institu- 
tions under their control. The committee 
will probably recommend to the Board cer- 
tain innovations such as not allowing a class 
with less than ten pupils to be formed, and 
not allowing more faculty members than 
one for every twenty pupils enrolled during 
the fall term of 1931. 

I believe the Negro schools have had 
greater reductions in salaries than the white 
schools, but, due to the fact that they have 
always had to operate with so much less 
financial support, I don’t think that any 
greater burden is laid upon them than on 
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the white teachers with their smaller reduc- 
tion in salaries. I think that the Negro 
patrons are bending every effort to keep 
their contributions for the purpose of equip- 
ment, etc., up to their previous standard. 

I find a slightly larger enrollment in the 
schools that I visited. 

I believe that our teachers are continu- 
ally making greater efforts to improve the 
instruction in our schools and that their re- 
newed efforts have made up in spiritual 
quality for our financial hardships. 

I feel that if the proposed plan for the 
payment of salaries of elementary teachers 
by the state, such as I understand operates 
in North Carolina, goes into effect by en- 
actment into law by the next legislature, 
that the Negro schools will be greatly bene- 
fited. 


Texas 
D. B. Taylor, Special High School Agent 


From personal observation and through 
letters received from a large number of city 
and country superintendents, it is thought 
that the following are the most important 
ways in which public schools for Negroes 
have been affected in Texas by current eco- 
nomic stress: shorter school terms, reduced 
teachers’ salaries, curtailment in teaching 
supplies and equipment, a marked slowing 
down in the construction of school build- 
ings and repair work, an increase in teach- 
ing load, an increase in enrollment, and an 
improved understanding as to the values 
and purposes of education. 

Facts are not available showing the aver- 
age number of days school terms have been 
reduced. The cutting down in length of 
school terms varies among different coun- 
ties. The extent to which school terms are 
shortened depends to a large degree upon 
the attitude of superintendents and school 
boards toward Negro schools. 

There have been salary cuts in most of 
the Negro schools of the state. The most 
common salary reductions in the state range 
from 5 to 10 per cent. There are several 
instances reported in which there have not 
been any salary reductions. In most of the 
reports from superintendents the same per- 
centage salary cuts have been applied to 
white schools as to Negro schools. 
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There has been a rather widespread cur- 
tailment in teaching supplies and equipment, 
including such things as maps, charts, and 
laboratory supplies. 

School building construction and repair 
work have undergone a marked slump dur- 
ing the depression. There are individual 
cases where school buildings have been re- 
cently completed, but these instances are 
not large in number. 

Very few additional teachers have been 
employed during the period under discus- 
sion. For the state as a whole, the increase 
in enrollment has been cared for by increas- 
ing the number of teacher recitations and 
the number of pupils per teacher. 

All phases of the public school program 
for Negroes have not been definitely in- 
jured. Quite a number of superintendents 
report that Negro pupils are entering school 
earlier than in former years and that they 
are remaining in school for a longer period. 
Some superintendents report that there is 
a noticeable increase in enrollment in the 
upper high school grades. 

The spirit and enthusiasm of teachers, as 
a whole, has remained good during the last 
two or three years. There is very little evi- 
dence of complaining among teachers due to 
reduced salaries or other evidences of re- 
trenchment. There are many reports stat- 
ing that so far instruction has not suffered 
on account of the depression. Some super- 
intendents report that there has not been 
any retrenchment in their Negro schools. 
One superintendent, in referring to the ef- 
fect of the depression on the Negro schools 
in his district, said there was an “Improve- 
ment in school spirit and improvement in 
attitude as to merits and values to be de- 
rived from our education.” 


VIRGINIA 


W. D. Gresham, Supervisor of Negro Edu- 
cation 


The depression has had no appreciable 
effect upon the program for Negro educa- 
tion in Virginia. It is true in some in- 
stances terms have been cut, and it is also 
true instances that salaries have 
been reduced. However, despite these ap- 
parently adverse conditions, the program 
has gone on for the most part unimpaired, 


in most 
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and I am of the opinion that we had the 
best year last year that we have had for 
a long time. 

No specific innovations have been insti- 
tuted in an attempt to balance the budget 
other than those I have mentioned above. 
In many instances teachers last session gave 
from one to four weeks free in order that 
the children might have a regular school 
term. In this respect they have manifested 
a splendid spirit which has very materially 
helped us to stem the tide of depression. 

Negro schools have suffered equally with 
white schools on account of the economic 
conditions; in fact, I have observed a finer 
spirit of cooperation on the part of the Ne- 
gro teachers than has been seen among the 
white teachers. 

The depression has increased the school 
enrollment and our attendance last session 
was much better than it has ever been be- 
fore. 

The morale of our teachers has been won- 
derful during all this period of depression. 
In spite of the fact that their salaries have 
been cut they have worked splendidly and, 
as I have already said, in many instances 
have given some of their time without pay 
in order to help the children. 

I do not think that the reduction of 
school funds has correspondingly reduced 
the value of actual instruction. In fact it 
has made the teachers work more earnestly 
and faithfully than ever before, and I am 
of the opinion that the records will show 
that the work last year was certainly as 
good as it has ever been before, if not some- 
what better. 

The outlook for the immediate future, of 
course, is uncertain, but we are all hopeful 
that an eight months’ term, which prac- 
tically all counties are offering all schools 
for the present year, will be carried out. 


WEst VIRGINIA 


Wm. W. Sanders, State Supervisor of Negro 
Schools 


The principal industries and farmers of 
West Virginia have been seriously affected 
by the depression. This reflects itself in the 
curtailment of school programs. Education 
in this state, in the main, is supported by 
tax levies on real and personal property by 
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district boards of education in the fifty-five 
counties of the state. Ninety-seven per cent 
of school support is received from taxpayers 
in the local districts. This constitutes a 
heavy tax burden. When valuations were 
lowered the source of revenue for school 
purposes was reduced. This necessitated a 
drastic reduction in school costs. During 
the summer (1932) the Governor of West 
Virginia called the Legislature in extraordi- 
nary session to enact measures to cope with 
conditions brought about by the depression. 
The Legislature seriously curtailed the edu- 
cational program by cutting out the State 
Board of Education and the Advisory Coun- 
cil thereto, reducing the salaries of teach- 
ers, and limiting the amount of levies to 85 
per cent of the total budget of 1931. This 
will make it difficult for the schools to run 
the minimum term of eight months. School 
teachers have had to take a cut in their 
salaries of from 8 to 20 per cent. 

Boards of education throughout the state 
have been compelled to reduce teachers’ 
salaries from 10 to 20 per cent. In some 
cases, terms will more than likely be cut. 

All schools have been dealt with in the 
same manner without regard to whether 
they are white or Negro schools. 

The elementary and high schools have in- 
creased enrollment. While figures are not 
as yet available, from my observations I 
believe that I am justified in stating that 
there will be a considerable increase in high 
school attendance. There has been a slight 
falling off in college enrollment because of 
the policy adopted by our State Board of 
Control requiring all students to pay in.ad- 
vance, 

Mines are beginning to operate, thus em- 
ploying a large number of men. The future 
promises improvement, which should ma- 
terialize before the end of the school year. 

Our teachers are showing a wonderful 
spirit. I attended a Round Table meeting 
last week with nearly two hundred teach- 
ers, Every teacher in the group seemed to 
be happy thinking more of the service he 
may render than of the cuts he has received 
in salaries. They are united in expressing 
their determination to do everything pos- 
sible to see that a sound educational pro- 


gram properly financed is adopted by our 
next Legislature. 

Teachers and administrative officers 
throughout the state are enthusiastic and 
are going about their work as if no de- 
pression existed. There has been no break- 
ing down anywhere so far as report coming 
to this office would indicate. There is a 
redoubling of efforts on the part of teachers 
throughout the state. 


All of these states report some re- 
trenchment as a result of the depres- 
sion. Interesting to note is the effect 
of the Equalization Fund in Mary- 
land, where the schools seem to be suf- 
fering the least. In Florida, due to 
more satisfactory legislation with re- 
spect to the distribution of the school 
fund, the Negro schools during the 
period of depression are more satisfac- 
torily supported than before. 

There is apparent a practical cessa- 
tion of building activities in all of the 
states. Increased enrollment and in- 
creased teaching load are usually 
found. The enthusiastic and coopera- 
tive spirit and the ingenuity of the 
teachers are thought by some of these 
state representatives to counteract the 
effect upon the instruction or the de- 
crease in teaching supplies and equip- 
ment and the increase in teaching 
load. However, there is a point be- 
yond which the material equipment, 
length of school day, and term cannot 
be decreased and the quality of in- 
struction remain equally satisfactory. 
As one supervisor suggests, good in- 
struction cannot make up for a day 
that is inadequate in length or a term 
that is too short. 

It is encouraging to note that the 
burden of the suffering as a result of 
the depression seems to fall propor- 
tionately upon the Negro and white 
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schools. That is, where there has been 
a reduction in the salaries, or the 
school term, or the budget, the per- 
centage of reduction has been the 


same. Invariably, however, the Ne- 
gro salaries are lower than the whites 
in normal times, and in most instances 
any reduction at all makes them so 
small as to be below the subsistence 
level. The terms of school are shorter 
and a reduction in length means ex- 
tremely short terms. Since that with 
which the Negro schools were at first 
provided for support was not ade- 
quate, to subtract anything from that 
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is seriously to impair their efficiency, 
Certainly, one would question a state- 
ment that the Negro “suffers less” 
in his loss, because he had “less to 
lose.” 

The outlook for the future is uncer- 
tain. Those who are responsible for 
the direction of education in the vari- 
ous states await legislative acts and 
tax reports for another year and are 
studying the situation carefully, in 
order that they may make the seem- 
ingly inevitable retrenchments with 
the least impairment of efficiency. 

H. C. H. 
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